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Malcolm 
McTear 
Davis 


Grant’s Tome 

Occasionally a manuscript arrives with 
enthusiasm over-riding efficiency, and 
conviction triumphing over craftsman- 
ship. Such an article is Two for the Road 
in this issue. It is aiming no aspersions 
at Contributor Barbara S. Grant to say 
she is not what is termed a “professional 
writer.” How few there are who live 
solely from writing! On the contrary, 
her status as spare-time author is com- 
mendable. She has done what so many 
say they will do but don’t—she has put 
down on paper her personal experiences 
and honest reactions. And she has dis- 
covered deeper meanings to life and 
deeper nuances within herself through . 
travel. We hope she approves of the way 
we have handled her article, understand- 
ing our space-conscious task of eliminat- 
ing ruthlessly and our author-irritating 
habit of acting as Final Sentence Selec- 
tor. Her zest for living and her ability 
to move the reader to emulate this zest 
is heartening. We have never met Con- 
tributor Grant, who lives in Ohio, but 
we envy the boy next door. 


Random Reading 

We had never thought of Sinclair 
Lewis as a travel writer until we en- 
countered The Man From Main Street, 
a collection published by Random House 
of his lesser-known writings. In an article 
on Minnesota, a descriptive bit tinged 
with Lewis’s laconic remarks, and a 
piece telling why he bought a farm in 
Vermont, he displays the true techniques 
of a good travel writer: keen observance 
and ability to relate what is seen to the 
broader aspects of life. Those attributes, 
we think, extract the most out of travel, 
writer or sightseer. 
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_ Sightseeing visitors 
} sail around Olavin- 
| linna Castle in Sav- 
‘ onlinna, resort town 
iin East Finland’s 
_ lake region. Castle, 
built in 1475, is 
‘| most handsome and 
| best preserved in 
| Finland. Photo cour- 
| tesy Finnish National 
Travel Office. 
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The tourist can enjoy every sport and relaxation in Old Mexico, 


under skies that are always blue. Dance, swim, lounge at 
luxurious spas, attend the exciting seasons of music, 
theatre, and ballet at the Palace of Fine Arts in 
Mexico City. Bullfights, glamor, romance, and happiness all 


year with springtime weather. Your travel agent will tell you. 
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FAIR 
FINLAND 


By Herman Ramo 


Ville Valgren’s famed statue, 
‘Hayis Amanda,’ the maid of 
Helsinki, stands at foot 

of esplanade by South Harbor 
market place in Finland’s 
capital, symbolizing 
city rising frony sea. 


A BEAUTIFUL AND modern country 
with clean, attractive cities, Fin- 
land has a very highly developed cul- 
ture, and from the comparatively 
populous southern regions to the 
spellbinding vastness of the Lapland 
reaches, Americans will encounter 
genuine friendship in this proud and. 
fair land. 

Finland has much to offer in arts, 
crafts, music and sports. The Sibelius 
Festival, held annually, mid-June, in 
Helsinki, capital and cultural center 
of the nation, is the outstanding mu- 
sical event of the year, with foreign 
guest conductors and artists partici- 
pating. This year Leopold Stokowski . 
will be guest conductor at two of 
eight concerts in the festival series. 
The Midsummer festivals of June 24, 
when the sun does not set at all in 
Northern Finland and only for a cou- » 
ple of hours in Southern Finland, are 
celebrated with bonfires and dancing 
all over the country. All through the 
summer months there are innumer- 


Nomadic Lapp stands at Kilpisjarvi 
Lake in west Finnish Lapland, where 
Norway, Sweden and Finland converge. 


Midnight Sun Casts 
Enchanted Glow of 
Brilliance and Beauty 


On Proud, Happy Land 
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Aulanko Hotel 
reflect’s modernity of 
vacation accommoda- 
tions at Aulanko 
National Park, 
Finland’s prime 
resort for travelers. 


able song and music festivals, fairs 
and sports events in various towns 
throughout Finland. 

Helsinki, known as the White City 
of the North because of the light col- 
oring of its buildings, is of course the 
main center of numerous interna- 
tional sports events. Last year, in 
preparation for the biggest sports 
event of all, the Olympic Games, fa- 
cilities for taking care of foreign vis- 
itors were greatly expanded and im- 
proved. Practically all hotels under- 
went a thorough face-lifting, and two 
new deluxe hotels, Vaakuna and Pal- 
ace, were built in Helsinki. 

Helsinki is also proud of its ex- 
cellent restaurants, such as the Savoy, 
Vaakuna, Palace, Adlon, Kalastaja- 
torppa, Kamp—to name only a few. 
Most restaurants feature dinner mu- 
sic, with a few—Fennia, Kalastaja- 
torppa and Kaivohuone—also featur- 
ing continental floorshows and danc- 
ing to domestic and foreign bands. In 
addition to museums, art institutions 
and art galleries, there are also nu- 
merous theatres and an opera for the 
visitor’s enjoyment. Helsinki is also 
one of the finest concert centers in 
Europe. 

The capital offers a variety of 
memorable sightseeing tours which 
cover the surrounding countryside 
and the unmatched archipelago. A 
beautiful city, Helsinki is well worth 
extensive exploration. 

No visit to Finland is complete, 
however, without a visit along some 
of its 60,000 lakes. Such trips can be 
made in comfortable water coaches 
or quaint, woodburning lake steam- 
ers. On these trips visitors will see 
ultramodern architecture blending 
harmoniously with medieval castles 
in the scenic splendor of a restful 
lake-dotted countryside. One lake 
trip that even those with limited time 
to spend in Finland can conveniently 
take is the popular “Finnish Silver 
Line.” This tour can be made in a 
minimum of two days, although three 
or four days are preferable to allow 
time for a stopover or two. 

Starting from Helsinki, the trip in- 
cludes visits to Hameenlinna, old 
school town andNbirthplace of Sibe- 
lius; nearby Aulanko Park, Finland’s 
No. 1 tourist resort with its fashion- 
able Aulanko Hotel; a four-hour 
cruise up one of the loveliest of Fin- 
land’s lake chains; a leisurely view 
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of Valkeakoski, thriving industrial 
center, where the boat goes through 
the locks of the canal; a brief bus 
trip along scenic Kangasala Ridge; a 
visit to Tampere, Finand’s second 
largest city and chief industrial town, 
with some 200’ factories. From Tam- 
pere, the visitor can return to Hel- 
sinki or continue to Turku, Finland’s 
third largest city, famous particularly 
for its anciént castle and Gothic ca- 
thedral, both dating from the Thir- 
teenth Century. 

While the Silver Line tour employs 
speedy water coaches, the slower 
wood-fueled lake steamers have a ro- 
mantic charm of thkeir@own for the 
visitor who can alfow timé for tht’ 
usual ten-hour cruises. Most of these 
steamer routes ‘are fy the vast lake 
chains of Eastern Finland, with Sa- 
vonlinna, Kuopio, Joensuu, Mikkeli 
and Lappeenranta the chief termini. 
Operating as they do in an area that 
is probably 75 per cent water, these 
steamers serve as local buses and 
trucking services for the people living 
along the lakes, and carry all kinds 
of produce, goods and even an occa- 
sional farm animal. Villagers gather 
at the local piers to receive their 
friends or goods, and to help the boat 
crews refuel. 

Also for the visitor with more time 
at his disposal, a tour of Lapland is 
recommended. Rovaniemi, the mod- 
ern capital of Finnish Lapland, is eas- 
ily reached from Helsinki or Tam- 
pere (the end of the Silver Line tour) 
by train in about twenty hours, or by 
air in four hours, from Helsinki. 
From Rovaniemi the visitor can make 
trips of varied length into Lapland 
proper. above the Arctic Circle. Here 
the quiet solitude of the vast Arctic 
expanses will be a unique and enjoy- 
able experience. Many who have vis- 
ited Lapland claim that it casts a spell 
on them, so that they must return 
again and again. : 

Every visitor should at least once 
sample a Finnish sauna (steam bath), 
which is a national institution. How 
important the sauna is to the Finns 
can be gathered from the fact that 
there are more than 500,000 saunas 
in a country of four million inhab- 
itants. In addition to a sublime feel- 
ing of utter relaxation and well-be- 
ing, the visitor to a sauna will get a 
better understanding of this sturdy, 
democratic and independent people. 
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Rovaniemi, capital of 
Finnish Lapland, was 
completely rebuilt 
after 1945 when 
retreating Germans 
reduced city to 
cinders and rubble. 
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Miracle of Midnight Sun permits lengthy enjoyment of splendid views in lake-filled Finland. 


Water coach Roine is popular travel mode 
for visitors in Central and Southern areas. 


After a thorough scrubbing in the 
hands of a husky female attendant 
and a dip in the lake or swimming 
pool, the visitor has something to tell 
his friends at home, because the heat 
in a sauna can go up to 270° Fahren- 
heit without the slightest discomfort 
to the bather. In Helsinki, hotels such 
as the Vaakuna, Palace and Klaus 
Kurki have their own saunas for the 
enjoyment and convenience of their 
guests. 

Living and traveling in Finland is 
not expensive. The prevailing “tour- 
ist mark” rate of exchange—340 Finn 
marks to $1.00—makes it possible for 
the visitor to stay in first class ho- 
tels for as little as $6.00 a day for a 
double room with bath. Good meals 
at first class restaurants can be had 


8 


Extremely modern 
bank building, 
erected in thirties, 
fronts Keskuskata 
—or Central Street 
—Helsinki’s main 
traffic artery. 


\ 


for $1.50. On the extensive network 
of rail and bus services, you can 
travel 1,000 miles by rail, in second 
(or best) class, for about $13.00 and 
a 200-mile bus trip would cost about 
$9.25. Finnish Airlines, Aero Oy, op- 
erating the largest domestic services 
of any country in Europe, will fly 
you from Helsinki to the Arctic Circle 
for about $22.50. 

Finland is easily accessible directly 
from the U.S. or from any part of 
the European continent. In addition 
to excellent service maintained be- 
tween the U.S. and Scandinavian 
ports by the Swedish-American Line 
and the Norwegian-America Line, 
both Scandinavian Airlines System 
and Pan American World Airways of- 
fer daily through flights from the U.S. 
to Helsinki. From Stockholm to Hel- 
sinki it is overnight by boat at a cost 
of about $13.00 first class, at the 
“tourist mark” rate of exchange, and 
about one and a half hours by air at 
around $22.00 at this same rate. 

Beautiful, hospitable Finland wel- 
comes the visitor from America. And 
no matter where you travel in Fin- 
land, be it the strange, mysterious 
Lapland with its Midnight Sun, Lapps 
and reindeer, or the lake-studded 
countryside or the industrial centers 
and modern cities, one thing is cer- 
tain—you will long remember and 
cherish your visit. 4 


Finns everywhere make frequent use of steam 
baths, stimulate skin with branch beatings. 
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By Percy T. Cole 


we BEATS OF tom-toms punctuated by sporadic 
war whoops will echo through the sunny streets 
of Banff this summer when some 800 Indians descend 
on the picturesque Canadian Rockies resort for their 
64th annual Indian Days celebrations. 

From July 16 to July 19 the Indian will once more 
emerge as the country’s first citizen, while beadwork 
and feathers will be tops in the local fashion parade. 
It will be the occasion for daily colorful parades, com- 
petitive Indian sports and entertainment that has no 
parallel in the white man’s world. 

The Indians will have been at the Calgary Stampede 
a few days earlier—July 6 to July 11 inclusive this year— 
but there they are somewhat outnumbered by the rootin’, 
tootin’ cowboys and the general excitement of this top- 
notch week-long rodeo. There is an Indian encampment 
within the Stampede Grounds, and there are Indian 
entries in the various events, but for the most part the 
Indian brone riders and cattle wranglers save their best 
efforts for the Banff Indian Days—this being an all- 
Indian show, with white competitors barred. During the 
five days between the end of the Calgary Stampede and 


Chuck-wagon racers thunder into last lap of famed Calgary event. 


While fathers are engaged in activities at ‘Indian 
Olympics,’ children play their own games and 
mothers pose with papooses for white visitors. 


the start of Banff Indian Days, there is a constant stream 
on the paved highway of Indian wagons, families, horses 
and dogs slowly wending their way the 90 miles west- 
ward from Calgary to Banff. 

At the week-long Calgary Stampede, over 300,000 per- 
sons attended last year. It starts on opening day with 
a grand parade that lasts for hours through the main 
streets of the up-and-coming city of Calgary. Chuck- 
wagons, the open-range restaurants-on-wheels that go 
along with cowboys over open country, are parked at 
strategic points along the streets of Calgary. It’s all on 
the house—flap-jacks and bacon, plus steaming coffee. 
Visitors show real interest in the chuck-wagons, for the 


final event of each day’s performance is a chuck-wagon 
race—half a dozen covered wagons each drawn by four 
horses, with outriders tearing madly alongside, around 
a half-mile track. The start is made from the infield in 
front of the grandstand, and each wagon with outriders 
must circle two barrels, making a figure eight, before 
swinging out to the track to start the half-mile gallop. 
Wheels scrape hub-cap to hub-cap, upsets are not un- 
common, and all in all it is the nearest thing yet evolved 
in the Western world to the chariot races of ancient Rome. 

During the afternoon program at the Stampede 
grounds, a program of horse racing is given on the 
track, while at the same time in the infield such typical 


Spectacularly garbed on a brilliantly blanketed horse, Indian chief 
at Banff talks to friend carrying and wearing resplendent furs. 
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western contests as bronc riding, both bareback and with 
saddle, and calf roping are held, plus wild steer deco- 
rating—the cowboy must leap from his horse, grab a 
full-grown steer by the horns, and attach a ribbon over 
a horn while being dragged by the animal. Additionally, 
riding Brahma bulls and racing wild horses adds excite- 
ment, as does milking wild cows—the contestants must 
get one inch of milk in an ordinary milk bottle in the 
shortest time possible, then run to the judges stand, and 
if you’ve never seen a cowboy on foot, you’ve never seen 
peculiar runners. The program changes each afternoon 
and all works up to the climax of the day—-the chuck- 


wagon race. 


Imitating elders, Indian kids, dressed conventionally except for out-size 
hat of boy, climb aboard a patient horse for imaginary range-riding. 
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Pow-wow.-brings chieftains together on recreation 
grounds of Banff Springs Hotel, and impressive 
headgear prompts try-out for size by small ones. 


The fun doesn’t end as the sun goes down, for it is 
then that all Calgarians, who have “gone Western” for 
this week in particular, show their innate friendliness. 
The slogan is “dress the part,” and they do it with ten- 
gallon hats, brightly colored neckerchiefs, fancy shirts, 
levi pants, high-heeled boots and many other cowboy 
gew-gaws familiarly used by men of the open range. 

The familiar cry is “Howdy, stranger!” But it would 
be well to make early reservations, for Calgary is full 
for that week from the biggest hotel, the Palliser, down 
to the last suburban motor court. 

After the Calgary Stampede excitement, Banff Indian 
Days are like a page from the storied past. It’s an un- 
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forgettable experience for visitors whose closest associa-— 


tion with the red man has been through wild west — 
thrillers or the old cigar store Indian back home. They 
can meet the red man on his home territory, photograph 
a feathered chief, offer a cigarette to stolid-faced squaw 
and even be guests of the braves in their teepee village 
at the edge of the beautiful mountain town. . 

Once warlike Stonys, accompanied by smaller bands 
of Crees, Sarcees, Blackfeet and Blood Indians, parade 
in all their finery, this time as the white man’s friend. 

Mounted on colorfully-decked Indian ponies, the proud 
chieftains and their squaws, some toting a wide-eyed 
papoose, will open the annual pow-wow with a giant | 
parade commencing at their temporary Indian teepee 
village on Banfl’s eastern outskirts. War whoops and 
strange ‘chants will add a mystic touch to the scene as 
more boisterous tribesmen seek the plaudits of their 
white brethren lining the route. 

Cameras click and whir incessantly as the colorful 
cavalcade comes to a halt on the Bow River bridge, where 
judges strive to determine the best dressed chief and | 
squaw. Judging completed, the parade will wind its way 
to Banff Springs Hotel where prizes are awarded before 


Prominent feature of Indian Days at Banff is relay race by team of 
rapid riders in vigorous competition. Note large crowd in background. 


throngs of cheering spectators. 

A favorite event has long been the travois race featur- 
ing a primitive horse-drawn contraption with two drag- 
ging poles in place of wheels. Another event with a strong 
Indian flavor is the archery contest which gives unmistak- 


able evidence of the red man’s skill in directing an 
arrow to its target. 


Canadian Mounted Police lead chieftains across Bow River Bridge. 


Parade of Indians is climaxed by awards at Banff Springs Hotel. Other contests show the Indian as a cowboy of no) 

: os oS mean ability with such feats of skill as brone riding, | 
maverick racing and many events demonstrating Indian | 
horsemanship at its best. Throughout the contests there | 


is a keen sense of rivalry between the tribes and compet- 
itors perform as if their lives depended on the result. 

Nor does this program end with the daylight hours. 
Each evening before a grandstand on the athletic grounds 
of Banff Springs Hotel, red men and their squaws put 
on a performance of dances and songs that has few. 
rivals in Indian pageantry and color. | 

There are, of course, many other attractions in Banff 
National Park—in 1952 visitors totalled 484,302 from 
April 1 to September 30—for here native animals are» 
unmolested by hunters, excepting those with cameras. 
Bear, moose, elk, deer, beaver, begging coyotes, Rocky 
Mountain sheep, and if you are lucky, Rocky Mountain 
goats, can be seen and photographed daily. 

There is a visit to the gem of the Rockies, Lake) 
Louise, which should not be missed, and farther north 

+ is the Columbia Icefield, easily reached by motor or bus) 
from Banff. Here visitors can walk from the road up on, 
the eons-old ice of the tongue of the glacier. 

Banff and Lake Louise are both located on the main. 
trans-continental line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
while good roads also make the park easily accessible: 
from east, west or south. ¢ 
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SIMPATICO, 
SENOR! 


By Robert Scott Burns 


HE SPANISH WORD simpatico is 

not readily translatable into 
English. To Americans, it has come 
to mean “nice.”_,And in, Mexico the 
people, the places, thé weather, the 
wares, the manners, and mores—all 
are simpatico. -[were are heights of 
grandeur and depths of poverty, but 


it is the great in-between that makes 
up Mexico’s charm. The average visi- 
tor moves in this middle stratum and 
comes away more than satisfied. 
Mexico City is only eleven and 
one-half hours from New York via 
plane. On first sight from the air, 
lying in a great valley, actually an 
extinct voleano, entirely surrounded 
by mountains, is a breathless view. 
The city’s architecture makes up a 
fascinating study in contrasts from 
extremes of modernism not seen 
even in the U.S. to Spanish colonial 
design. The main streets and avenues 
all radiate from the great Paseo de 
la Reforma which is the Fifth Ave- 


nue of Mexico City. 


Travelers in Mexico City visit ornate monument to Benito Juarez, greatest Mexican revolutionist. 
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Traffic is terrific, and all drivers 
have a horn-blowing complex. The 
combination, in comparison, reduces 
the cacaphony of a New York street 
to a mere peep. 

Adjustment to the 7,500-foot al- 
titude was, to me, slow in coming. 
In fact, I never really became ori- 
ented to it. And as Mexicans make 
a wonderful cocktail of tequila, I 
soon learned that three of them, 
plus the altitude, are deadly. 

The few introductions I had were 
to American students at the Ameri- 
can College in Mexico City—GI Bill 
expatriates—most of whom were liy- 
ing beautifully on their $75.00 per 
month. That amount converted to 
pesos allows them to do well. One 
even boasted a house-boy whose sal- 
ary was $10.00 per month. People 
are still cheapest commodity. 

Even so, it is a land of individual 
enterprise to a startling degree. Ev- 
ryone sells something. At all times 
and places, there is someone at your 
elbow vending a ware—from lottery 
tickets to ceramics—from _ porno- 
graphic pictures (which newsboys 
hide in their papers) to hot tamales. 
National Lottery tickets are sold by 
all from toddling babes to ancient 
crones. As thirteen is a lucky num- 
ber in Mexico, people rush to get 
tickets ending in 13. 

The so-called International Set in 
Mexico City is encountered in almost 
any place where a drink is served. 
At parties or in bars, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, French and German (in that or- 
der, usually) are all being spoken 
at once. The combination of types is 
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a delight to ponder—expatriate no- 
bility, faded countesses, more stu- 
dents and the ever-present sprin- 
kling of Americans who live in 
Mexico for reasons they often keep 
to themselves. As in most foreign 
countries where there are established 
American colonies, getting around 
socially is made easy by the fact that 
a new face is always welcome. The 
extent of the welcome, however, is 
often geared to your pesos. 

The huge Cathedral in Mexico City 
is the largest church in the Western 
Hemisphere, but like all Latin Ameri- 

-can churches it looks exactly, except 
for size, like one you might find in 
Paraguay or Colombia or Havana. I 
attended Mass on the day of San 
Juan Bautista (St. John the Baptist). 
On that day, all Mexicans take a 
bath—some way or other. 

Dining at Sanborn’s, the famous 
American restaurant in Mexico City, 
is an experience no gringo can miss, 
largely because no matter where he 
is, he is apt to want a hamburger 
for lunch. The draw is heightened 


Magnificent Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City has theatre, museum, frescoes by Rivera. 


Caleta Beach in Acapulco is a prime lure for American travelers, especially those on two-week vacation who first visit Mexican capital 


. s. . . 
Terrace dancing at resort hotel is particularly popular because of informality of dress. 


too by the beautiful Mexican wait- 
resses, each one of whom looks like 
Dolores del Rio. | -—_, 

Politically, thécountry, has never 
been more stable. The‘intense activ- 
ity all around, the big. building pro- 
gram and flourishing private enter- 
prise point up a new era coming. 

Adjusting to Mexican mealtimes 
was a problem. Breakfast for the va- 
cationing American is whenever he 
gets up. But lunch from 2:00 to 5:00 
and dinner from 8:00 to midnight 
tends to -frustrate the appetite and 
baffle the gastric juices. To adjust to 
these hours, however, is not as bad 
as it might seem. 

Going to the U.S. to work is ap- 
parently the most fervent wish of 
many Mexicans of the working class. 
Except for migrant laborers in Texas 
and California, few of them ever 
realize their hopes. Musicians, for 
example, are specifically barred by 
Czar Petrillo. Even some of the fa- 
mous Mariachis (gypsy singers from 
Guadalajara) long to sing their way 
to Nueva York. Their chances for 
that are almost nil. Music is a great 
part of Mexican life, and all Mexico 
dances, usually with an abandon that 
is as Latin as the siesta. Tequila or 
a lot of Carta Blanca mixed with the 
rumba or mambo brings an uniniti- 
ated gringo a little closer to master- 
ing the more pelvic versions of those 
dances. However, hangovers are 
more oppressive at a 7,900-foot 
altitude. 

The water-drinking or the no- 
water-drinking situation for Ameri- 
can tourists is theoretically solved by 
buying what is curiously called Elec- 
tropura—water in bottles that is said 
to have been purified by electricity 
(however that is done). Old expa- 
triates, however, told me that they 
had seen Electropura bottles filled 
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from ordinary taps. Thus, the aver- 
age tourist falls victim to the 
“tourismo” sometime during his stay 
the “tourismo” being caused by a 
mild amoeba of moot classification 
but distressing dysenteric effect. 

No visitor to Mexico should over- 
look a trip down to the Pacific Coast 
to Acapulco. The flight from Mexicot 
City to Acapulco, some 300 miles, is 
an experience in itself. Mexican pi- 
lots fly not only over the mountains 
but often right through them, and it 
is a little disconcerting to look out 
of the plane window and see the side 
of a mountain just outside! 

Acapulco is probably one of the 
lushest beach resorts in the world. 
In addition to a typical sleepy vil- 
lage, there are about a dozen fabu- 
lously beautiful hotels perched on 
the sides of the mountains overlook- 
ing the Pacific, and with beaches on 
either side. My bungalow lay in the 
shadows of the elegant Las Americas 
Hotel, and the artistry of a novelist 
couldn’t have given it a_ better 
setting. 

Probably the most exciting night 
spot in Acapulco is the La Perla Bar 
at the El Mirador Hotel. The El 
Mirador is another fantastic bit of 
modernism situated high on a crag 
over the Pacific. Here, as you sit sip- 
ping rum in the moonlight, the fa- 
mous diving boys plunge off a 150- 
foot cliff into a tiny gorge of water 
below. The Perla itself is built—ter- 
raced—on sheer rock overlooking 
the gorge. 

There is, of course, much more to 
Mexico than Mexico City and Aca- 
pulco. If you are able to go farther 
afield, it is certainly worth whatever 
extra expense is involved. Quick va- 
cationers, however, will find these 
two cities a simpatico introduction 
to magnificent Mexico. ¢ 


amusement of diners, young, | 
handsomely physiqued Acapulco boys defy 
death in dive off cliff to swirling waters. + 


For casual 
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Shuffleboard groups assemble spontaneously. 
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Leaving Detroit, $.S. North American begins 7-day, 1,000-mile cruise along an historic route. 


Cc R : | | | & | | N § : Sunbathing is most popular of cruise pastimes. 


the GREAT 


LAKES 


By S. E. Sangster 


HERE Is A fascination about travel 
Doe cruise ships traversing the 
historic and scenic Great Lakes that 
appears lacking in many other types 
of trips. 

Life aboard one of these floating 
hotels is conrpletely carefree and re- 
laxing. 

In many respects these seven-day, 
all-expense cruises covering 2,000 
miles of sweetwater seas are compa- 
rable to a transatlantic sailing or to 
one of the coastal cruises to Cuba or 
South America, so far as fun and gai- 
ety aboard go. But, in addition, pas- 
sengers enjoy cooling breezes that 
sweep over the lakes from northern 
balsam and spruce forests, and are 
daily afforded entrancing vistas of 
the rugged areas of the Upper Lakes, 
plus stop-overs at colorful ports 
where Colonial history was made. 
Aside from the return run through 
Lake Superior from Duluth to the 
Soo, you are never out of sight of 
land for more than a couple of hours 
on the Lakes’ itineraries. 


This year, the Georgian Bay Line 
is providing the only regularly-sched- 
uled cruise sailings covering the 
Lakes out of U.S. ports. Its two spe- 
cially-designed cruise ships—the 
North American and South American 
—will each make eleven seven-day 
cruises, starting June 20 and running 
up to Labor Day. Trips aboard the 
North American are known as “Voy- 
ageur” cruises and span from Chi- 
cago down to Buffalo, traversing 
Lakes Michigan, Huron (including the 
great Georgian Bay expanse) and 
Erie. Ports of call include historic 
Mackinac Island, where stops for two 
and one-half hours each way are 
made, Midland, Ontario, deep in 
beautiful Georgian Bay, where stands 
the hallowed Martyrs’ Shrine on the 
historic site of old Fort Ste. Marie. 
In August its itinerary will run from 
Mackinac Island up“to the Canadian 
Soo, before going south to Detroit 
and Buffalo. 

Simultaneously each week during 
summer, the South American sails 
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Saturday evenings from Buffalo on 
her 2,000-mile “Adventure” itinerary, 
spanning from the. Bison City to Du- 
luth. As its name implies, this route 
largely follows that of the old canoe 
brigades of early French adventurers 
up Lake Huron, through the historic 
Straits of Mackinac, up the beautiful 
St. Mary’s river to lift 22 feet in the 
great Soo Locks and travel 350 miles 
farther toward the setting sun across 
mighty Superior to stop at Duluth. 
Its ports of call also include Mack- 
inac Island on each up itinerary, the 
Soo and Munising and Houghton en 


-route to Duluth. 


On each sailing by either ship there 
are up to 470 or 480 passengers car- 
ried. These come ‘from’ every Stat 
in the Union, and frequently include 
foreign visitors.. There is-~something 
about shipboard life-6n such cruises 
that establishes a camaraderie among 
passengers that no other form of 
group travel seems to do in such a 
brief period. Many life-long friend- 
ships have been made by people who 
have met on these weekly cruises. In- 
cluded in the passenger list on any 


_ of these sailings you'll find all age 


groups, each group finding plenty of 
interest. 

There are rarely many who fail to 
turn up for breakfast aboard. Usually 
quite a contingent gets up for a pre- 
breakfast hike around deck about 
7:00 a.m. Breakfast is served until 
9:00 a.m. 

One of the morning events held 
each day, usually about 11:00 a.m., 
is the miniature horse race. This is al- 
ways highly popular, with excite- 
ment and betting rivaling that at reg- 
ular race tracks. 

Deck games such as shuffle board, 
quoit pitching and darts are also pop- 
ular with both young and old, and 
you can find them in progress almost 
any hour from breakfast until late 
afternoon. Lazing in a deck-chair with 
book or magazine or just relaxing 
and enjoying the charming scenery 
finds its devotees, too. Then, of 
course, there are always groups 
gathered to indulge in card games, 
whether it be canasta, bridge or gin 
rummy. 

Perhaps the popularity of sun-tan- 
ning, especially among the feminine 
passengers, deserves more than pass- 
ing mention. ‘Way up top-deck you 
will find ’em any sunny morning or 
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Entertainment is staged by ship personnel. 


Dancing brings evening's musical conclusion. 


: 
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afternoon, equipped with deck mats 
or blankets and inevitable bottles of 
sun-tan oil and lotions. Some combine 
the tanning process with a game of 
cards, while others just stretch out 
contentedly. 

Evening activities really commence 
with the cocktail hour preceding first 
call for dinner. Life aboard ship pro- 
duces an excellent appetite, and no- 
body needs to be coaxed to turn up 
for meals. Georgian Bay Line cruise 
ships have long held a high reputa- 
tion for their food, and the chefs on 
both ships are employed in outstand- 
ing Florida hotels during the winter 
season. The waitresses—24 on each 
ship—and bus boys are all college 
students. 7 

Following the dinner period comes 
a planned program of entertainment 
in the ship’s salon, under the supervi- 
sion, as during the day, of a Social 


Director. There is something special 


each night—such as a treasure hunt 
or bingo. One night the college per- 
sonnel aboard ship puts on an excel- 
lent show and some clever skits are 
done. Then there is “Hat Night,” 
when prizes are given in different 
groups for the most ingenuous or 
clever head gear. Some weird ones 
are devised. Last night of the cruise 
is the Captain’s Dinner, with a special 
menu. The dining room is gaily fes- 
tooned and decorated. 

Around 10:00 p.m. nightly dancing 
gets underway in the ballroom to the 
tunes of the ship’s orchestra. Square 
dances are featured one night of the 
cruise. Dancing generally winds up 
the day’s activities, passengers leay- 
ing the floor to seek their sleep—or 
romance out on deck under the stars. 

Daily stops at some point of call 
provide a chance to stretch your legs 
on land and see places such as Mack- 
inac, and the great grain and iron ore 
port of Duluth. 

Perhaps highest in travel interest 
among cruise passengers % beautiful 
Mackinac Island, one of America’s 
scenic gems and the outstanding his- 
toric spot in Michigan. Here no autos 
are allowed, and when you _ step 
ashore you feel you are back in an- 
other century. 

These all-expense cruises may be 
started at Buffalo, Cleveland or De- 
troit. On the North American, you 
can also leave from Chicago, and on 
the South American from Duluth. # 
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Ne HERDSMEN on the Island of 
Marajo are a peculiar kind of 
cowboy. They rope in cattle rustlers 
thereabouts to bash in their skulls 
with an axe and take their hides. 
They are not cannibals, these Marajo 
herdsmen, for the marauders they 
capture are cattle-eating crocodiles. 
The Island of Marajo itself is like a 
cow in the giant fangs of a super- 
dimensional crocodile. This largest of 
fluvial islands in the world jams the 
wide mouth of the Amazon River as 
it flows into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Larger than Holland and Belgium 
combined, this Brazilian isle is trop- 
ical swampland all over. Though part 
of the coastal area of Brazil and thus 
geographically within the belt of sea- 


WE 9 
CAPTURE 
CROCODILES! 


By Andre Tisserand 


Lassoed crocodile fights 
for his life as Marajo 
men pull him in close, 
carefully avoiding wide 
jaws, knife-sharp teeth. 


Wildly slashing tail of 
giant reptile can break 
a man’s leg and inflict 
a deep wound from its 
thick, scaly, horny hide. 


Marajo men charge into 
crocodile-filled waters, 
lassoing with such ac- 
curacy they often nab 
creatures under water. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 
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IN HUNTING 


Armed with spears, axes 
and rifles, hunters ridé 
out in search of ma- 
rauding crocodiles who 
destroy farmer’s cattle. 


Despite danger of other 
crocodiles plus murder- 
ous piranha fish able to 
strip flesh from bones, 
man wades into water. 


Knee-deep in muck of 
swamp, hunter strikes 
death blow with axe as 
assistants try to keep 
reptile in a set position. 


board civilization, the island is prac- 
tically cut off from the rest of the 
world. It has no cities, nor is there 
anything that would warrant making 
it a stopping place of some kind by 
construction of an airport or harbor 
of consequence. So, even to get there, 
merely to look around and to visit 
the herdsmen and farmers, with cus- 
toms and under rules of their own, 
it takes some effort and a rather cir- 
cuitous method. Wherever the visitor 
comes from, north or south, from 
Brazil’s own Rio de Janeiro or Per- 
nambuco, he will have to reach Belem, 
on the south side of the Amazon 
Estuary. But at Belem, modern traffic 
is at an end. A riverboat, and not of 
recent build at that, is the means of 
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transportation that chugs the curious 
across the arm of water toward the 
marshy grounds of Marajo. 

The herdsmen are friendly people, 
and though not braggarts, quite will- 
ing to demonstrate their skill in deal- 
ing with their deadly enemy, the 
crocodile. The crocodile’s hide is 
valuable, and the Marajo herdsmen, 
in fighting the murderers of their 
cattle, are handsomely rewarded. And 
they have developed what began as 
an emergency operation to save cattle 
from destruction, and _ themselves 
from starvation, into a daring art. 
If the visitor is as daring as they are 
—or thinks he is— they’ll take him 
along on a crocodile hunt. 

The swamps are full of these fright- 
ening creatures. They lurk in the 
yellow waters and in the mud. They 
are countless. You don’t see very 
much of them, just the nostrils and 
perhaps part of the washboard back. 
Hunting time is at dusk. It is the 
time when the hungry amphibious 
reptiles come out, climb on firm land 
and move inland to attack and feast 
on the cattle. The crocodile cowboys 
bide their time. Lasso in hand each 
of them stands still waiting for a 
marauder to rise, head stretched out. 
Then, quickly, the lasso whirs and 
pulls tight as a noose contracts 
around the reptile’s neck. Ten, twenty 
and fifty lassoes circle out at the 
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White underside of crocodile gleams in 
murky swamp. Parts of giant reptile are used 
for secret recipes connected with magic, 
some cooked as food for domestic animals. 


At hunt’s end, slayers have amassed a total of 
50 large crocodiles—eliminating a threat to 
cattle and creating a source for handiwork 
from the hides. Sixteen-footers are common. 


“Hunting time 

is at dusk. 

It is the time 
when the hungry 
amphibious 
reptiles come 
out, climb on 
firm land and 
move inland 


to attack...”’ 


\ 


same time, and as many crocodiles, 
furiously struggling for their lives, 
are jerked forward. They chew wildly 
at the empty air, their horrible mouths 
wide, wide enough to bite off and 
swallow a good chunk of a man, a 
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Harpooned, an enormous, enraged crocodile” 


circles frantically until pulled in, exhausted. 
g i 


whole leg or arm. Wee to the croco- 
dile cowboy who’s just a wee bit too 


‘daring, or shows too little caution! 


And it is not just the crocodile’s 
teeth that can harm a man. A lash 
by the thousand-pounder’s tail can 
break a strong man in two. 

By adept use of strong ropes, even- 


tually the herders drag the beast near 


enough for the kill. The crocodile is 
invariably dispatched by a blow with 
the axe. The axe must be aimed ac- 
curately and strike the very top of 
the head where the crocodile’s skull 
is weakest and most easily, broken. 

The natives of Marajo do not like 
simply shooting the reptile. The 
beast’s armor is too thick, and unless 
he is shot dead immediately where 


Towed to shallow section of river, reptile 
is slain by young, steady-nerved boatsmen. 


Box 
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A second method of capturing crocodiles is by harpooning them on river. One slip or 
accidental capsize of crudely-constructed boat would mean a quick but horrible death. 


FE 


Young Marajo man holds harpoon used for 
stabbing crocodiles. Training gives accuracy. 


a bullet can penetrate, the wounded 
creature is a wicked enemy, and vio- 
lently, insanely dangerous. So the 
people of Marajo stick to the hardy 
but surer method of axing. 

Many Marajo men go after croco- 
diles by harpooning them. Daredevils 
slide out into the swamp-water in 
crude canoes. A capsized boat, upset 
by accident or, more probably, by a 
crocodile’s thrashing tail, means a 
grim and gory death for the steers- 
men. Yet these harpoon-shooting 
youngsters are pretty sure of them- 
selves. They stand up confidently in 
their boats and then hurl. The har- 
poon digs its head sharply and deeply 
into the crocodile’s body, its craftily- 
designed end preventing its being 
shaken out. A furious tug of war 
begins, and the men pole their boats 


quickly to land, jump out, and begin 
to pull furiously. The rest is like the 
game with the lasso. 

Lassoing, however, is the chief 
method used for capture as the skin is 
less apt to be damaged. And it is 
this crocodile skin that makes such 
a dangerous business profitable finan- 
cially as well as in respect to saving 
cattle. 

Men of Marajo need their minds 
on performance, not profit, however, 
when combatting crocodiles. It takes, 
in addition to courage, a quick eye, 
a trained thrust, a sure balance to 
hunt these swamp-water horrors. 
After all, to get a crocodile skin a 
Marajo man is without question 
risking his own. 4 


Two hunters retrieve harpoon by river bank 
after their outing—a true hunting adventure. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE IN FISHING 


ARCHERY 
ANGLERS 


wo NIGHT FALLS over the White River in eastern 
Arkansas, fishermen push out across the dark waters 


\ 

\ 
\ 
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equipped like few fishermen elsewhere. These men are 
armed with heavy hunting bows and long, aluminum 
arrows. They are in seach of the unique gar fish. 

Flashing lights reveal schools of fish about a foot or 
so below the rippling surface. The fish illuminated are 
the long-nosed gar, also called sword-bills because of their 
bony snouts. As a result of this bill, the gar cannot be 
caught with ordinary fishing tackle. 

A predatory fish, the gar stays in deep water during 
daylight, surfacing infrequently, but night draws him to 
the surface in schools. It is then the expert archer aims 
his arrow for a swift strike—and a test of his skill. 4 


& 


Archer poises for strike. Fastened to nock- 
end of fishing arrow is a linen line with a 
test of 80 pounds, or a 40-pound-test nylon 
casting-rod line which is wound around a 
reel fastened to bow, for most arrow-fishing. 


Arrow experts get ready for a run of gar. 
Warm August nights, when water is low and 
clear, are best for fishing as snout-nosed gar 
then race in schools near surface of river, 
attracted at times by lights from lamps. 
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Fire! Archer lets fly with swift arrow, must 
force his bow hand down low enough to strike 
gar swimming fast a foot or so under water. 
Boat is trolled slowly by outboard motor or 
allowed to drift as men search for quarry. 


Bullseye! Archery angler hauls in successful 
strike. Not infrequently arrow sinks deeply 
into garfish or penetrates it completely. 
Shooting is reportedly done best with only 
two men to a boat. First shot rarely scores. 


Catch! His long, bony, saw-toothed bill 
exposed, gar is hoisted into boat. Five to 
six feet long, gar’s weight has bent aluminum 
arrow shaft. A crack archer can pull in 
around fifteen gar on a good night's fishing. 
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Visitors start to get underway for a trip around peaceful Paqueta but sunning girl seems to prefer staring at camera amid activity. 


IsLanp IpyLL: PAQUETA 


By Arthur R. Pastore 


O; SOFT, SUMMER evenings, when everything is 
sprinkled with moonlight—Paqueta is the place. 

At least, that’s what a Brazilian told me a long time 
ago. I tucked this bit of information away in my 
memory file, and when I got back to South America 
again, I made a trip out to Paqueta, under the shadow 
of Rio de Janeiro’s more famous Sugar Loaf. 

This mile-long holiday isle, merely a speck in Rio’s 
wide, blue harbor, has long been marked as the perfect 
excursion spot for Cariocas, as the local inhabitants of 
Brazil’s capital call themselves. But today more and more 
visitors are flocking out to the island, attracted by the 
unspoiled, tropical atmosphere of the secluded spot. 

There are no telephones, no autos, nor any of the 
other modern trappings of the Twentieth Century on 
Paqueta, which remains very like Bermuda before midget 
cars were introduced to that British Island. However, 
there are no airfields on Paqueta, and no ocean liners 
stop there, either. In fact, the islet can only be linked 
to the mainland by a long ferry-boat ride, or by private 
motorboat. 

To get to Paqueta, I hopped aboard a bonde, one of 
Rio’s colorful open-air streetcars, with hundreds of 
Brazilians clinging by a boot-strap on both sides of the 
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open tram. The trolley I took was marked No. 34—Praci 
15, Av. Rodrigues Alves—a mouthful in Portuguese. Th 
car ran from Maua Square to 15 de Novembro Square 
Here, at the Pharoux Docks, a bustling downtown area 
is the only ferry that connects the island to Rio. 

The hour-and-a-half trip was a pleasant one. I baske 
in the warm South American sun on the forward deel 
as the ferry cut its way through the azure blue of th 
oblong bay. We skirted by that huge chunk of roel 
called Sugar Loaf, which has become Rio’s landmark 
and watched the imposing skyscrapers of the moder 
capital rise like a stage backdrop against the wide, crescen 
shape of Copacabana Beach. 

Strains of music came from somebody playing a1 
accordion in the shade of a bulkhead, and a few o 
his friends joined in the accompaniment, shouting ou 
the lyrics to a Portuguese song. All over the crowde 
ferry there was a festive air, and many people sportes 
picnic baskets, bound for a day’s outing on the islan¢ 

Almost as soon as the ferry enteted the slip at Paquets 
I got a fine view of a windswept beach, fringed b 
waving coconut palms and spotted with a splash o 
tropical flowers. It looked like a perfect travel agenc 
poster. 
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Walking along the shaded country road, I found out 
that there are two hills, on both ends of the island. The 
two sloping hills are linked by an isthmus, where the 
ferry terminal is located. That’s all there is to Paqueta. 
The entire island is only one mile in length. But 
in that mile there is one long tropical garden surrounded 
by beaches—without hotdog stands and unmarred by 
amusement parks. 

In contrast to modern Rio de Janeiro with its bustling 
crowds of busy people, Paqueta is a leisurely place where 
people stroll and never rush. Since autos are not per- 
mitted on the small island, there are no traffic or trans- 
portation problems. The only vehicles are Old Worldish 
horse carriages and bicycles. But the island is’ so small 
that you can easily walk over every inch of the wonderful 
place in a few hours’ time. Big country estates and 
private homes “with landscaped gardens are dotted here 
and there over the isle. 

Among the places.to see there are the Moreninha 
home, where a-pfeasant restaurant is now located in a 
grove of trees, and the showplace that was Don Joao 
VI’s summer palace, the former estate of one of Brazil’s 
last kings who, like most people, liked to flee away to 
Paqueta when the cares of the big city bothered him 


too much. Another interesting landmark is the ancient 
church of Sao Roque. 

But the most pleasant thing on Paqueta, for me, was 
sitting on top of one of the isle’s two hills, overlooking the 
whole island, watching people enjoying their holiday as 
they swam along the tropical beaches or ate picnic 
lunches under the shade of waving palm trees. I could 
only think that Paqueta must be everybody’s idea of 
what a tropical island should look like. 

The island has had an interesting history, dating back 
a few centuries. As early as the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, it was being used as a fishing village by the 
Tamoyos Indians. When Brazil was a Kingdom in the 
1800’s, Paqueta became the summer home of King Don 
Joao VI, whose villa still stands as a sightseeing land- 
mark for present-day visitors to Paqueta. The former 
monarch’s estate now houses a school for children. 

My most vivid memory of Paqueta was the sight of 
lengthening shadows after twilight, as I waited with 
scores of Cariocas for the ferry back to Rio. Moonlight 
drenched the sandy beach a silver hue, and a number 
of couples, arms entwined, lounged along the ferry dock 
waiting for the moonlight sail across the bay to Rio, * 
back to the modern world of today. 


Carriage jaunt is choice of vacationing couple gazing at serenity of Guanabara Bay on Paqueta sightseeing. 
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Aembers of expedition pause near entrance to cave, trusting there 
| rill not be a repetition of 1928 landslide that buried predecessors. 


With oxygen tank in 
one hand and battery 
light in other, Hund- 
hammer probes airless 
section of cave until 
way. is fully blocked. 


n glow from magnesium flares, gigantic cave casts ghostly, eerie 
jpell. Thousands of bats fled resting places, frightened by illumination. 


By 
—Unae 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


OAT 


HEN AN expedition of four started off to explore the re- 

puted Inca Grotto of the Illampu Massiv in Bolivia, their 
knowledge of previous searches meant that, in addition to 
special equipment, courage was needed as well. In 1928, two 
Americans, with a dog, went after the legendary golden barge 
lost in the Grotto of the Incas where the fabulous treasure of 
the last Inca prince was reportedly hidden in 1533. Although 
the dog was found a few days later, tired and half-starved, the 
two Americans were never again seen. 


The latest expedition, however, was not after gold but on a 


trip to investigate the rock formations, geologically, biologically 
and geographically, for owners of the mining concession. With 
scientific methods—and nerve—they returned safely, although 


Gerd Harjes, Milli Bau, Hans Ertl, Alfons Hundhammer display their 
compactly folded Klepper boat, special equipment for explorations. 


‘ 


8 


re were several times when they doubted they ever would. 
in the Grotto, they had to squeeze through, pushing a Klepper 
boat, and even tipping the boat in the canal. In ice-like 
stals about a quarter of an inch thick, residue from the rocks 
formed on the surface of the water. Wherever the glassy 
Face broke, clear water of astounding depth was revealed. 
my rocks continually chipped from the roof of the cave and 
jpped dangerously, frighteningly, into the water. 

Where the canal ends, only two narrow, foot-wide gorges, 
arated by a three-foot thick boulder, show the water has 
de a break-through. It is impossible to determine if beyond 
i: is a second cave, where treasure may be. Only the old Inca 
is know this. ¢ 


jirros climb laboriously, carrying equipment to mystery cave on 
ifficult trip through Andes terrain. Mt. IIlampu looms in background. 


Opened boat frequently had to bé lifted over rocky barriers. A tow- 
rope was unwound to assist explorers in returning to safety again. 


Pottery fragments and 
jug, supposedly once 
containing gold, were 
pulled from lake of 
grotto where people 
once sought shelter. 


Explorer penetrates deeper into cave, through narrow channels, 
under overhanging rock points. Here, jugs of gems were once found. 


ITS 
CHILD'S 
PLAY! 
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By Beach Conger 


Travel Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


. 


AS A NATION OF people who do a 
good deal of traveling, we have 
more than our share of travel experts 
—experts on airplanes, experts on sa- 
faris to Upper Northwest Gambo- 
geria, experts on crawling on_ all 
fours through endless caverns of the 
Appalachians. But lately a new cate- 
gory has made its appearance, experts 
on how to keep children happy on a 
long automobile trip. 

There’s even been a book written 
on the subject, they tell me, but I 
didn’t have to read it. I happen to 
qualify as an expert myself—any- 
body does who has made two trips 
of more than 1,000 miles each with 
two kids in the back seat. 

My only word of advice is—don’t 
pay any attention to the other ex- 


Will boy’s exuberance spoil a family auto trip? 


Despite some experts, vacationing with children 
has a simple solution—if you dare to try it! 


perts. I’ll give you my own formula 
later. 

Expert A, for instance, suggests 
that Junior’s interest in the trip can 
be kept from flagging by letting him 
read the map. Fine. You start out with 
the map properly folded beside you 
on the front seat and your better half, 
with her complete lack of sense of 
direction, next to it. Junior starts to 
get petulant, so you give him the 
map. 

“Where are we now?” he wants to 
know. 

You try to show him just as you 
approach an intricate intersection, at- 
tempting to watch the signs and at 
the same time gesturing frantically at 
the map which has been thrust over 
your shoulder so that it almost blocks 
your vision. Junior subsides for a few 
minutes, studies the map carefully, 
then asks: 

“When do we get to Owensville?” 

“In a few minutes,” you tell him. 

This question is then repeated at 
intervals of approximately every half 
mile to Owensville. You go through 
the same procedure while covering 
the next five miles between Owens- 
ville and Evanboro. By this time the 
novelty of the game has worn off on 
Junior, to say nothing of yourself. 
And you are getting near an intersec- 
tion where you have to make a deci- 
sion as to choice of roads, 

When you get the map back, Jun- 
ior has been trailing it out the rear 
window so the entire eastern section 
of it is in shreds and the western sec- 
tion—covering the area you want to 
see—has been wadded into a hard 
ball. You pull off the road and try 
re-assembling the map so you can fig- 
ure out which road to take. Well, 
you do see a lot of places you didn’t 
plan seeing, this way. 

Then there is Expert B who sug- 
gests that the children play games 
while en route to Happy Valley Re- 
sort Inn. One, for instance, is the ani- 
mal game. Whenever Junior or Sister 
sights an animal, he or she makes 
the appropriate noise: moo, baa, 
bark, oink or neigh. In no time at all 
the back seat is so full of noises that 
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Here’s an Amusingly Simple—If Drastic-Solution for Motoring with Kids 


you can hardly concentrate on driv- 
ing. Or there’s another game with so 
many points for sheep, cows, pigs and 
horses, with top honors going to a 
white horse (or cow, or pig, depend- 
ing on what expert you read). Pretty 
soon you hear how the game goes. 

“I sge a white horse.” 

“No you don’t. That’s gray.” 

“Tt is too white.” 

“It is not. Daddy. Sister’s cheat- 
ing.” 

“T am not cheating. It was a white 
horse. So there!?*._ - 

“It was not1,,And anyway, I see 
one on my side.” .~' 4 

“Daddy, Junigr’s frying to . . .”. 

By this time,beth kids are hanging 
over your shoulder and it’s time to 
suggest a change of games before 
bloodshed ensues. 


Feed and Forget? 


Naturally, there’s the subtle expert 
who belongs to the “Feed ’em and 
Forget ’em” school. This authority 
claims that everything will be just 
jim dandy if you always cart along 
several boxes of cookies, thermos bot- 
tles of milk and a favorite brand of 
soda pop. What happens? Having 
refused to eat a decent breakfast, the 
children polish off the cookies five 
minutes after your morning start and 
leave a fine carpet of crumbs all over 
the back seat. Then they begin down- 
ing the milk and soft drinks. This has 
an inevitable consequence. 

At this point you are on a winding 
road, creeping along at fifteen miles 
an hour behind a dilapidated truck 
which you can’t pass because of the 
hills and curves. Finally you reach a 
straight stretch, zoom past the de- 
crepit coal carrier, and begin to hope 
that you can reach your destination 
before sundown. 

“Daddy, we want a gas station,” 
begins the chant in the back seat. 

You, pay no attention at first. But 
the chant becomes more _ urgent. 
You’ve just begun the day’s drive so 
your gas tank is almost full. You 
finally reach a gas station which your 
wife thinks looks clean enough for 
the purpose, ard you stop. 

“Fill it up,” you say nonchalantly 
as the kids disappear inside. The at- 
tendant carefully doles out 1.3 gallons. 
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The kids appear again and start se- 
lecting candy bars from the year-old 
dessicated samples inside the gas sta- 
tion. You heave a sigh of relief when 
you finally get going. And where are 
you? Right behind that antique truck 
again on a winding road for the next 
half hour. 

The experts have many other ideas, 
but there is really only one solution. 

Buy one of those limousine models 


with a glass partition—not movable 
—hbetween front and back seats. In- 
stall a set of those gadgets so that 
the back doors cannot open as long 
as the front doors are closed. Pile 
the baggage in the middle of the back 
seat as a dividing barrier. Dump Jun- 
ior in on one side, Sister on the other, 
and set out on your trip. 

Motoring with children? It’s child’s 
play! ¢ 


DO YOU know the secret of how to 
SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 


-even if you are a beginner? 


UST as the ads say, you can learn to write 
and you can begin selling from the moment 
you start writing acceptable English, But 
to reach the ranks of the better paid writers you 


READ THIS 
EXCERPT FROM 
NORMAN FORD’S 
INTRODUCTION 


must, absolutely must, serve a long and pain- To 


WHY NOT WRITE 


staking apprenticeship. 


Only here’s the best part of a writer’s appren- 
ticeship: while you’re writing manuscript after 
manuscript—gaining experience for big time 


sales—you should be able to sell all, or nearly all, of what you write to markets 


lower down the scale. 


Tens of thousands of new writers stop writing because their manuscripts are 
rejected time after time after submitting them to one top market after another. 
YET IF THOSE SAME MANUSCRIPTS HAD BEEN SUBMITTED to mar- 
kets paying perhaps 1/8c¢ to 1/2c per word, they’d have been accepted on the 
spot with requests for more work to follow. 

So you get only $10-$15 for a 8000 word story or article. But the lift you 
get from seeing your name and your work in print is compensation enough 


A Handful of Ideas From WHY NOT WRITE? 
* Do you want to write a book? With sky high book 
publishing costs, American publishers can afford to 
issue only titles which they feel certain will sell well. 
For a first novel, this cuts the chances of acceptance 
close to zero. 

Yet in Britain a book can be published successfully 
even if it sells 10,000 copies less than American 
publishers consider necessary. So, if your book is not 
solely American in appeal and its chances for publi- 
cation in the U. S. seem dim, contact British Com- 
monwealth publishers (listed in Why Not Write?). 
Once you have a book in print abroad, the prestige 
that goes with it counts heavily towards getting 
published in this country. 

**How to publish your own book. Save up to half the 
charges of a ‘‘vanity publisher’ by consulting an 
experienced book manufacturer. 

**Must you retype a page of manuscript with several 
corrections? Editors don’t mind seeing a page with a 
few corrections—up to four neat corrections are 
allowable on each manuscript page. 

¢« Where do ideas for articles come from? Have you 
tried the yellow pages of the telephone directory? 
Thumb through it until something strikes a chord. 
Automobiles, Bakers, Chemicals, Dogs, Electricians, 
Florists . . . within 30 minutes you find literally 
hundreds of basie ideas. (See below. ) 

¢ How to treat a subject for an article. You can 
sell articles answering How would | choose a. . .? 
Fill in the last word: how to choose a dog, a college, 
a car, a motel, a home. Another formula: write 
about “‘. . . something to ... .’’ For example: 

. something to dogs. Fill in the first blank with 
an appropriate word or phase: Teaching something to 
dogs, giving something to dogs—or, your personality 
is something to dogs. From here you get idea germs 
like: Seven Short Steps to Housebreaking a Puppy. 
A Surefire Way to Give Your Dog a Pill. Making 
Friends with a Bulldog, etc. 
¢ Where to obtain facts and background material for 
stories and articles: Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books. 
Through its help you can find a wealth of material on 
almost any subject you might want to write about. 


at that stage. And it won’t be long be- 
fore you’ll be getting 1c, then 2c and 
later 3c a word. Most of a writer’s work 
during the middle years of his appren- 
ticeship should bring some $50 to $100 
per article or short story. Anyone who 
can devote a few hours each evening and 
at weekends to writing should readily be 
able to add $200 or more a month to his 
income. 

Eventually, too, you’ll feel justified in 
breaking the bonds of your job and 
moving down to that seaside cottage in 
Florida. 

It’s the early years, though, that count 
most—the years when you’re wondering 
where on earth to sell what you write. 
Why Not Write? provides an answer. 


How Do You Know You Can’t Sell What You Write? 


There are probably 2500 magazines, newspapers, feature 
syndicates, literary agents, etc. you ever thought 
of—logical markets for that story you’ve been thinking 
of putting down into words, that article you’ve thought of 
writing, those personal experiences that so thrill people, that 
book you want to write. 

Now, at last, in one handy, low cost guide, you can see at a 
glance where to send whatever you write. Here are thousands 
of literary markets, complete with names and addresses you’d 
never have thought of. (And neither will most other writers 
and would-be writers, who flood the best known publishers 
with so much material they just couldn’t publish it all in a 
hundred years.) Avoid the competition, get your manuscript 
where it’s wanted—and write what you have to say. Only $1 
on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. 

For your copy, print name and address on sheet of paper, 
ask for ‘“‘Why Not Write?’’ and mail with $1 to HARIAN 
del AN ALG 25 Third Ave., Greenlawn (Long Island), 
New York. 
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A POCKET OF PARADISE | 


ESTLED HIGH in the Peruvian Andes is a beautiful, 
N secluded valley where time stands still. 

Called the Callejon de Huaylas (Callejon means “lane” 
in Spanish) because it is literally a narrow lane between 
two towering ranges of the Andes, its geographical posi- 
tion has pretty well kept at bay, until very recently, the 
material progress of the ‘Twentieth Century. Except for 
a few prosperous hacienda owners and small merchants, 
most of the inhabitants here are pure Indians whose 
ancgstors were subjects of the great Inca empire. 


Eyen entry of telegraph wires into secluded valley makes rustic use 
of gnarled tree trunk as pole in adapting new with old. At right, lady 
walks along Huarez street amidst simple but magnificent surroundings. 
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Fortunately for tourists, the miracle of hot springs at 
this altitude is responsible for a fine hotel at Monterrey, 
about five miles from Huaraz. 

Before leaving Lima, tourists are advised: “No matter 
how tired you feel, be sure to take a dip in the hotel’s 
warm water pool as soon as you get to Monterrey.” It is 
good advice, too, because the mineral water from the hot 
springs will revive almost anyone. 

Only recently has this hidden paradise become readily 
accessible from the coast and it still can be classed as 
well off the beaten tourist trail, according to Elwood 
Alexander, Pan American-Grace Airways sales manager 
in Lima. 

About an eight-hour drive from Lima on a partly hard- 
surfaced and partly gravelled road, the journey passes 
over a highway fairly good all the way. At one point the 
road heads up into the clouds to cross the “black range” 
at 13,300 feet above sea level before going down into the 
valley. The Callejon itself is nearly 10,000 feet high but 
visitors easily become accustomed to the altitude in a 
day or two. . 

On one side of this snug little valley stretches the snow- 
capped “white range” of the Andes, with twelve peaks 
visible from the valley floor. Mt. Huascaran, over 22,000 
feet high, is the seventh highest in the western hemis- 
phere. On the western side, toward the Pacific, are the 
mountains of the “black range,” so-called because they 
are bare of both snow and vegetation. In spite of their 
height, clouds at this tropical altitude hold their moisture 
until they cross the first mountains and hit the higher 
“white range.” 

Natives of this region still lead the same life they must 
have lived long ago, except that an occasional bus or 
truck leaves its dusty trail down the valley. Mechanized 
agriculture is virtually unknown here, as wooden plows 
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Huarez traveler passes four happy children of peaceful, paradisical valley. Note cross on low hill backdropped by spectacular Peruvian Andes beyond. 


* 


are still the rule and the usual motive power is the 
patient ox, 

The Indians live in small stone houses which dot 
amazingly fertile fields. Almost anything grows here, 
from oranges, bananas and other fruits to wheat, corn 
and potatoes. In the attractive plaza at Huaraz is a coco- 
nut tree from which a ripe pod occasionally drops. 

Every day is market day in Huaraz and the market 
provides a good opportunity to appreciate the wide range 
of agricultural products raised here and to see natives 
from different parts of the valley. Almost every region 
has some peculiarity of dress. 

Women wear the traditional costume of the Andes con- 
sisting of several layers of brightly colored skirts topped 
by a vivid blouse. A white straw hat with a black band is 
perched on their heads, while shoes are often dispensed 
with entirely. Men wear homespun ponchos. 

The awe-inspiring grandeur of Mt. Huascaran, which 
dominates much of the valley, is responsible for many 
legends among the Indians. One of the myths is that the 
mountains once formed gods from the forces of nature. 
These gods later degenerated into men, plants and ani- 
mals. To the Indians, the mountain is the source of 
creation. 
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The air here has a clarity that is both a joy and a 
problem to photographers, as they have to adjust them- 
selves to the brightness of the light at this altitude. 
Throughout the valley are vistas of snowcapped peaks 
peeping through eucalyptus woods, quiet scenes of herds 
of llamas grazing, closeups of heavily-laden Indian 
women trotting along the roads, and native fiestas in the 
villages. 

Horses are available at the hotel for all-day rides 
through mountain canyons and fields studded with bright 
wildflowers. Tiny villages unexpectedly appear during 
the ride. Fishermen find exciting sport only a short dis- 
tance from the hotel as nearby streams abound in 
spirited trout. And unclimbed peaks in the “white range” 
are a perpetual challenge to mountaineers. 

Lima, only eleven hours by air from Miami, is the 
springboard to this secluded vale. The eight-hour trip 
from Lima to the Callejon costs $5.00 per person each 
way in comfortable taxis which leave Lima almost every 
morning, or special cars may be hired for $25.00, ac- 
cording to the Pan American-Grace Airways office. A 
four-day tour, arranged through local travel agencies, 
costs $90.00 per person for parties of four and slightly 
more for smaller groups. ¢ 
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“We were gone seven weeks, traveled 11,000 miles, spent $280 each. If | had stayed home, | would have spent close to $200 for rent, food... .” 


E PULLED UP in front of the 
Berkeley, California, home of a 
friend about 10:30 in the evening on 
Friday, July 25. We were a little too 
weary to celebrate noisily, but we 
both reached for the motor log to 
compute. We had traveled slightly 
over 6,300 miles since June 27, when 
Marilyn and I[ had met in Pittsburgh. 
The miles included Colorado, Salt 
Lake, Yellowstone, Glacier National 
Park, Grand Coulee Dam, Seattle, 
the Oregon coast. 
This marked the end of our 28th 


“One of the results of the trip seems to have 
been the restoration of . . . self-sufficiency.” 


= 


By Barbara S. Grant 


day, and we had stayed nine nights 
with friends, six in motels, and the 
rest of the time—thirteen nights— 
outdoors, sometimes in tent, some- 
times flat or our air mattresses, torn 
between wanting to sleep and being 
fascinated by the stars and moon. 
That put our lodging expenses at 
$36.00 for the two of us—or $18.00 
a month for each. We had also paid 
State Park camping fees of about 50 
cents in two Washington State Parks, 
and we had paid the annual license 
fee of $3.00 in Yellowstone, $1.00 
in Glacier. 

But it was not these details that 
gave us our big thrill—it was having 
done what we set out to do. Our east- 
ern friends had not encouraged us. 

The most frequently-thrown wet 
blanket was that it was going to cost 
much more than we expected, that 
we wouldn’t be able to find places to 
camp, and the conclusion that we 
would give up for lack of funds. 

We did not run out of money. We 
were gone seven weeks, traveled 11,- 
000 miles altogether, and spent $280 
each. If I had stayed home, I would 
have spent close to $200 for rent, 
food, transportation and _ recreation. 
The figure does not include deprecia- 
tion on the car—just cash outlay. We 
kept very careful figures on the last 


3,200 miles—the trip home. It cost 
two of us $102, or $51.00 each for. 
fourteen days. 

The cost of the trip was kept 
down considerably by a contribution 
from friends who are more out-doors 
oriented than most people I know. 
The contribution consisted of an um- 
brella tent, a one-burner Coleman 
gasoline stove, two air mattresses, 
and some of the lesser amenities like 
a battery lantern and a hatchet. We 
each owned a sleeping bag, and I 
bought a gallon jug and a small box 
refrigerator for the car. 

I don’t think either of us would 
again travel any other way if we had 
the choice. We had never before 
been aware of the difference between 
the fragrance of a pine grove and of 
a redwood forest. Nor had we real- 
ized the magnificent sequence of sun- 
set, star-lighting and moon-rising 
until we saw the full cycle from a 
Montana mountainside one night. As 
a matter of fact, we had never be- 
fore been awakened by the moon 
shining in our faces. 

Fog had been something we 
dreaded on the roads in New Eng- 
land, but it was exciting as it came 
in over the Pacific coast at night and 
drifted up and away in the morning. 

We were like Alices in Wonder- 
land as we wandered around the 
campground at Yellowstone, literally 


‘ 
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Camping Calendar 


June 27—July 6: Pittsburgh to Cleve- 
land to Fort Wayne, Ind., to Omaha. 


July 7—July 13: Quinter, Kans., .Colo- 
rado Spfings, Denver, Leadville, As- 
pen, Salt Lake City. 

July 13—July 21: Yellowstone, Glacier, 
Spokane, Grand Coulee, Seattle, Mt. 
Rainier. 

July 21—July 25: South to Oregon, up 
Columbia River to Bonneville Dam, 
Portland, down coast to Berkeley. 


Weekend in Bay Area. 


July 25—July 29: East and south to Se- 
quoia, north to Yosemite, back to 
Berkeley, another weekend in San 
Francisco. 

August 5—August 15: Return trip. 
North to Shasta, Crater Lake, east 
through Oregon, Idaho, Grand Teton 
National Park, Black Hills and back 
to Ohio. 


“Haying always lived in highly mechanized areas where dependency is on gadgets and somebody else’s work, we now look back on how 
hesitantly we started out and compare that to our eager sense of adventure five weeks later when we left Berkeley for . . . Yosemite.” 
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gawking at equipment and parapher- 
nalia pushed, pulled or carried in by 
the 100 families settled there for the 
night. We didn’t know so many peo- 
ple camped, or that there was such 
variety possibly in how to do it. 

One of the most important results 
of the camping trip seems to have 
been the restoration of our senses of 
self-sufficiency. Having always lived 
—as so many of us do—in highly 
mechanized urban areas where de- 
pendence is on machinery, on gadgets 
and on somebody else’s work, we 
now look back on how hesitantly we 
started out and compare that to our 
eager sense of adventure five weeks 
later when we left Berkeley for a 
week in Sequoia and Yosemite. 

On July 2, we arrived at Jubilee 
College State Park, Illinois. This 
was our first night of camping. The 
tent-pitching was far less complicated 
than I had expected, and it was by 
far the coolest night we had spent. 

On July 8 under the shadow of 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado Springs, 
we were under two pine trees, shar- 
ing an off-the-road spot with a Cali- 
fornia family of similar persuasion. 
I remember how relieved we were to 
find somebody else camping. 

Some of our assurance was de- 
rived from increasingly better in- 
formation about various public rec- 
reation facilities. We did not dis- 
cover until July 11—two weeks out— 
the difference between National 
Parks and Forests, and then only by 
sheer luck. 

Such information is available in 
publications from the Forest Service 


“We had never before been aware 
of the difference between the fragrance 
of a pine grove and of a redwood forest.” 


“When you grow up with neighbors on all 
sides ... the idea of roaming over a mountain 
meadow is nothing short of miraculous.” 


of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the National Park Service 
of the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. We should have had sense 
enough to get it before we started. 

We now know that the Park Sys- 
tem has been developed with an eye 
toward keeping natural wonders 
available to the people, and the ac- 
commodation system—hotels, lodges, 
coffee shops and cafeterias—within 
the parks have been leased to pri- 
vate concessions, while the Park 
Service maintains supervision of the 
Naturalist Programs, public camp- 
grounds, roads, etc. 

The National Forests program is 
quite different in purpose. It exists 
to develop watershed areas, to con- 
trol timber growth and cutting, to 
provide recreation areas for people 
to use as they wish. People are free 
to go anywhere, any time, in a Na- 
tional Forest. 

To an easterner, the concept of 
public land is almost incredible. 
When you grow up with neighbors 
on all sides of you, and mostly 
fenced-in neighbors at that, when 
most of the land on beaches and 
lakes is privately owned and you 
really need to know somebody who 
owns a cottage in order to get near 
the water, then the idea of having 
the right to roam over a mountain, 
meadow or hill in order to find a 
spot which is comfortable and attrac- 
tive is nothing short of miraculous. 

In fact, I never did get over the 
expectation that I was likely to be 
hauled out of my sleeping bag in the 
middle of the night and be told to 
get off the property. I think that is 


one reason why we stuck so closely 
to improved campsites—there was 
some reassurance that camping there 
was permitted. We did finally learn 
to use more fully the facilities the 
Forests offer. We were just sorry it 
took so long to get started. 

There is another area of camping 
sophistication which really depends 
on experience. This includes technical 
skills like tracking down an ice sta- 
tion quickly in a completely strange 
town, or remembering to fill all the 
water containers with fresh water at 
the first possible opportunity each 
morning, to say nothing of develop- 
ing a repertoire of one-pot cookery 
to avoid unnecessary meal chores. 

We have some fine memories of 
the unpretentious and competent 
people we met along the way. Just 
outside Salt Lake City, our neighbors 
were a middle-aged couple on their 
first camping trip. He taught shop in 
a high school near Philadelphia, but 
in Utah in July he roused himself 
early in the morning, snatched his 
towel eagerly from the clothesline, 
and trotted off to the brook to wash 
his face. He came back to start the 
fire and put on a bucket of water to 
heat for his wife. 

There was a family from Port An- 
geles, Washington, near us in Yel- 
lowstone. They arrived dangerously 
close to dark, and within half an 
hour, mother and daughter had sup- 
per ready, father and son had the 
tent up, wood chopped, and they 
were “at home.” And there was none 
of the “Do I have to?” which echoes 
at supper time in urban kitchens. 

In spite of the tremendous success 
from our point of view, I don’t think 
we would advocate this kind of vaca- 
tion for everybody. But for people 
who are willing to work a little at 
the organization of their vacation, 
who can discipline their expectations 
so that they can take what comes, 
for people who are curious about the 
world they live in—we would say, 
“Every year!” 

We suspect, too, that more career 
women would measure up to these 
requirements than are aware of it. 
But even if youxare not sure, camp- 
ing would probably be worth a try. 
It doesn’t cost very much, it is prob- 
ably as safe and healthy as a resort 
hotel, and it stands a good chance of 
being a lot of fun. 4 
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ViPs 


for Touring 


By Carol Lane 
Vonaees wee DSR Ek Shell O:/ Company 


OTORIST, NAME YOUR WISH or whim, and there'll be a 
/ “i 
gadget to grant it! 


No time for morning coffee? Well, there’s a machine 
that plugs into the cigarette lighter which will fix up a 
steaming cup while your wife drives you to the station. 

Worried about car-crooks? Your gas buggy can be as 
safe on the streets_as it would be in a bank vault with an 
ignition gadget-that has a buyt-in burglar alarm. It op- 
erates on a four-digit code system which, when tampered 
with, automatic4lly-starts clanging to bring the cops on 
the double. ae ia i é 

Is your tot too big to sit quietly in a car seat, but too 
little to be safe on the back seat? There’s a gimmick that 
clamps over the back of the front seat and forms a safe, 
level platform in the rear seat area—good for crawling, 
wiggling or napping in comfort and safety. 

Concerned about potential rainfall when you park your 
convertible? There’s a “weather-guard” which automati- 
cally raises the car top (and windows too) at the first drop 
of rain. 

Want more compact picnic equipment? There’s a table 
that folds into a suitcase that holds four camp stools, with 
plenty of room to spare for plates, cutlery, sandwiches and 
a thermos. ° 

Interested in highway safety precautions? There’s a 
trouble-light which plugs into the cigarette lighter, has a 
long extension cord. If you’re changing a tire at night, or 
are otherwise in difficulties, just hitch the light onto the 
bumper or place it at the side of the car where it flashes 
as a warning to on-coming motorists. 

Some gadgets are truly useful, others merely amusing. 
But it’s fun to window-shop for them, either at your local 
service station or automobile accessory store, or at the 
car-gadget counters in stores wherever your travels lead 
you. ¢ 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


When contemplating a change of address, members 
of the National Travel Club and subscribers to 
TRAVEL are urged to give at least three weeks for 
notice in order to insure regular delivery of their 
copies of the magazine. 


Please be sure to give old as well as new address 
and send both to: 
Subscription Department 
TRAVEL 
New York 19, New York 


45 West 57th Street 


May 1953 


.»»A GREAT LAKES CRUISE! 
Until you have cruised 
America’s Great Inland Seas 
you haven’t seen America... 
nor have you experienced the 
ultimate in a restful, relaxing 
and truly fascinating vaca- 
tion. Don’t let another season 
pass without thrilling to the 
beauty and historical interest 
of such places as: Mackinac 
Island, beautiful St. Mary’s 
River, the world-famous 
“Soo” Locks, mighty Lake 
Superior, gorgeous Georgian 
Bay, the St. Clair River Flats 
(the Venice of America) and | 
many colorful ports of call 
in the Great Lakes area. 


7 DAYS from $129.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. Over 2200 
miles of exciting cruising. 

° 


5-DAY cruises from $115.75 and 
2-DAY cruises from $35.50 ayail- 
able from Detrott only. 


e 
Rates, subject to federal tax, include 


transportation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


All OUTSIDE Rooms 
OIL-FUELED Ships...no smoke, 
no soot, no cinders, 


See Your | GEORGIAN BAY LINE 

1 Dept. T, Foot of Woodward Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
TRAVEL AGENT ! 
| Please send me a free copy of your 1953 
or for | Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 
Free Booklet Neiie 
Mail This Address 
Coupon | City. Zone__ State. 


‘GEORGIAN 


BAY LINE 
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Ted Shane’s BRAIN-TWISTERS for TRAVELERS 


VHESE QUESTIONS should be as easy as lolling in a 


deckchair. Ten out of fifteen means you are a Five 


Continent Sophisticate; eight out of fifteen a T.U.T.— 
Too Unobservant Tourist; and five or less, a P.I.N.O.M.T. 


—a Person In Need of More Travel. 


iL: 


~“ 


10. 


11. 


A 


13. 


14. 


1D: 
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You are well-heeled. In what country would you 
normally spend plenty of: 


Schillings Escudos  Prutots Kurus Francs 
Moolah Sesterces Nudnigs 

You got A-plus in Geography? Okay, bound 
Colorado Bolivia Luxembourg 


The USA is said to be a suburb of Texas. Should 

the two countries unite, how much territory would 

be added to the USA? 

2,367,422 sq.m. 33 Trillion Acres 342,499 sq. m. 
627,339 sq. m. 267,909 Sq. mM. 


What state is next in size to Texas? How big is 
Little Rhody? 
Where is the Leaning Tower of Pizza? 


You’re traveling cabin on the S.S. Luxuritania from 

NY to Southampton. How much would you tip the 

Cabin Steward Dining Steward Boots  Bellhop 
Wine & Deck Stewards Head Dining Steward 


Locate these famous hotels: 


Brack Doelen Castellana-Hilton Albert ler 
Grossinger’s Chateau Frontenac Savoy-Plaza 
The Gloria Claridge’s —_Fritz-Carlton Excelsior 


Pubcrawlers could find these hotspots in the dark. 
Can you? 

Le Boeuf sur le Toit Sloppy Joe’s Cafe Society 
Davy Byrne’s The 400 Atthe Agile Rabbit’s “21” 


If you were shanksmaring it on these streets, where 
would you be? 
Gran Via The Sunset Strip Pig Alley Via Veneto 


Sodra Blasieholmshamnen Avenida Juarez 


Where would you eat these native dishes? 
Smorrebrod  Smorgasbord Haricot  Feijoada 


Arroz con Pollo Kimchi Beans & Cod Zablagione 
Where the heck are 


Quezaltenango & Huehuetenango? 


You have lovely shoulders and are off for Buenos 
Aires. Would you wear an off-the-shoulder job 
there on a July evening? 


What’s wrong with this statement: “The Hotel 


des Invalides accepts only sick tourists in Paris!” 


Identify Big Mo’; Little Mo’; the Little Queen; 
the Queen City of the Adriatic. 
You're off for the Coronation and want to do the 
right thing in England. Would you 
(a) Order skittles with your fish ’n’ chips? 
(b) Boff a Cockney who calls your wife homely? 
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Solution To Both Puzzles Will Be Found on Page 50 


VERTICAL 
Living thing the world strug- 
gles to live off 
Hot spot around Europe 
where you'll run into the 
kneady seeking dough (how 
corny can I get?) 
Canoe with sex appeal 
Russian smiles x 
Apple with its nose pulled 
Otspot down under 
City’s rat exterminator 
High moral code, inspires 
cops to take TV sets rather 
than cash 
Rumble, 
holders 
Le Gent Qui 
Wrong 
Fiery kibitzer 
Egg o’ hell 
Known for its lace, hose, the 
Wolds and Robin Hood 
Bright-sounding female 
Suntan god of Egypt 
Great favorite of 11 Vertical 
Guy who picks up the check 
(and cleans up afterwards) 
To be in France 
My Friend Irma _ says 
produce all the 
the world 
How to remain near the Iron 
Curtain 
—sano in corpore sano 
Famed Lake City, known 
seasonally 
Mama rajah 
Battle Ridge of World War I 
We prefer the kind made of 
Wall Street dough, than the 
Bread 
Angelic beanie 
Sahara fluff 
Highclass beanerie, dine with 
your knife and hat on 
Dishfaces 
Part of boat commonly re- 
ferred to as upstairs 
Puccini with guts 
Luggage caddy and the real 
O. Henry 
Generated Biblically 
Jaloppy juice 
York (abb.) 
Confucius say woman who 
keep shut catch man! 
The Grumble RR of N. Y. 
Male dome didies (don’t blow 
off the bigwigs on the United 
States) 
Volga sounding female 
Want 
Happy waters of Minneha-ha 
He’s there when you don’t 
want him and not there when 
you. want him 
It, glamor, oomph, or animal 
magnetism 


plane and bustle 


Can Do No 


they 
sardines in 


1 
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17 
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HORIZONTAL 


Uncomplimentary things the 
British called the Indians 


Shanksmarian who _— should 


leap before he looks 


The Bard’s swimmin’ hole 
Put out flags inside 

The far end of Toronto 

GI to the $12,000th power 
One of the best known stews 
in Paris 

Get in among someone lovey- 
dovey-like 


She’s not getting a cent of 
Alymony 


Indiana Mule Tickler (abb.) 
Wayne Morseland (abb.) 
Bottle cries 

Absorbed nourishment un- 
grammatically 
Frivolous gals and 
Hepaticas 

What a French cow does with 
a French accent 

Part generally referred to as 
the “tback of the boat” 
Mode labor leaders 
their pie-in-the-sky 
It’s between Dakota and 
Pantsylvania 

What they squeeze for Mar- 
tinis in Scotland (2 wds.) 
Royal Elizabeth (abb.) 

A subtle kick in the reminder 
Spiritual pal of a lowdown 
heel 
Purple 
flower 
Emotion 
night 
What hot dogs do in August 
Takata time 

The Fabulous Boot 

Magic shillalah 

Rhyme with reason 

This end of Toronto 

Musical Burping Organization 
Gang Of Politicians (abb.) 
Tie that got twisted up 


other 


expect 


lilac is this state’s 


pictures seen at 


Beautiful understanding of 
womenhood 
Nevada’s capital city; Cali- 


fornia’s capital comic 

Stand before the bar in a 
courtly way 

“Where’s there’s life there’s 
soap!”, they say here 

Old Hammerhead 

Walt Nisney’s greatgreatgreat- 
greatete grandpa 

Careful, Jr., don’t get too 
close to it! 

Devices by which rural judges 
build swimming pools and 
take world cruises 

Absorb mental vitamins op- 
tically 
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Hotel Headliners 


D ENVER, REPORTS indicate, will see 
construction of a new, twelve- 
million-dollar hotel get under way 
this year, plans aiming at a fourteen 
story, 650-room structure. . . . Ken- 
ilworth Lodge, Sebring, Fla., has 
completed“a renovation program cost- 
ing $150,000. . . . Continental Ho- 
tels has added Hotel Ashton, Ashton, 
Ida., to its growing chain. .. . To- 
ledo’s Hillcrest Hotel has opened an 
intimate “Vintage Room.” .. . In 
Chicago, Chicagoan Hatel has merged 
with adjoining Morrison. .. . Pe- 
oria’s Pere Marquette hotel has had 


a $400,000 face-Iffting. . . . Hotel 


Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., has under- 
gone extensive transformation in de- 
cor and design. . . . Wilbur Clark’s 
Desert Inn, Las Vegas, Nev., has 
added 130 rooms. . . . Pontchartrain 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., plans new 
restaurant in place of present coffee 
shop to be dubbed the “Silver Whis- 
tle.” . . . A single-story, court-type 
hotel is going up on Aurora Ave. in 
Seattle, Wash. . . . Hotel del Charo. 
74-unit spot, nears completion in 
San Diego, Calif. . . . Northern Ho- 
tel, Billings, Mont., has opened a new, 
ultra-modern cocktail lounge... . 
Queen Anne Inn, Chatham, Mass., 


has added an eleven-room wing and 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


a recreation hall since last season. 
. . . Ridpath Hotel, Spokane, Wash., 
now offers guests TV in any room. 
. . . Bakersfield Inn, Bakersfield, 
Calif., has added the Tomerlin Room, 
its fifth dining salon. . . . Birming- 
ham’s Bankhead Hotel is now a unit 
of the Dinkler Hotel chain. . . . Hil- 
ton Hotels International HQ is now 
housed in Manhattan’s Waldorf Asto- 
ria... . In Venezuela, 400-room 
Hotel Tamanaco has opened in 
Caracas, and a smaller resort hotel, 
Del Lago, opened on west shore of 
Lake Maracaibo. .-. . Summer in 
Stockholm sees opening of 265-room 
Domus hotel in northeast section of 


city. ... A new wing was recently 
added to Grand Hotel Krasnapolsky 
in Amsterdam. ... In Cairo, the 


Bustan Palace will be turned into a 
modern hotel, and old British bar- 
racks on Nile across from Semiramis 
Hotel have been torn down to make 
way for a new hotel. ... With a 
new fireproof central building, Jas- 
per Park Lodge in Canadian Rockies 
re-opens June 10. ... New Hotel 
Humboldt-Capitol opens soon in 


Quito, Ecuador. .. . Italian hotel . 


resurgence includes new hotels being 
built in several smali resort cities 
throughout the country. 


Guests in hotels on Italy’s Lake Maggiore will see a new sight from their windows these days. 
CIT Travel Service is running thrill rides in a ‘Flying Shark’ that rises to skim surface at 
50 mph. Covered with plexiglas, unique speed boat is 45 feet long, virtually unsinkable. 
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Hilton in Havana 
pa pe with 550 to 750 rooms 


is scheduled for erection in the 
center of Havana, plans calling for 
completion in the fall of 1955. Fi- 
nanced by a Cuban labor union, it 
will be operated by Hilton Hotels In- 
ternational. Blueprints indicate a 24- 
story tower with restaurant and bar 
on top floor giving a commanding 
view of the entire city. Completely 
air-conditioned, the hotel will har- 
monize with present Havana archi- 
tecture and building designs. 


— 


“New York 
Mos Interesting 


At The Center of Convenience! 


Live near every 
point of interest 
at this world- 
famed address 
preferred by 
people whose 
opinions count! 


New York Guide, 


Spacious rooms and 
suites at modest rates 


ROD 
RDO ers R OC ae 
we, oe OS Seo 


ie 


wes Ve 


in an atmosphere of 
quiet distinction. 


Modern Garage... 
S? Bany Shenk 


Managing Director 


Rigg lion 


44 West 44th Street 


“dust off Fifth Avenue 
b stween Times Square 
dnd Radio City.”’ 
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CALENDAR 


@ 


liso ton Lei Day, Hawaii. 
J-5....Annual Horseless Carriage Club 
Tour, Tucson, Arizona. 


Lee ersas Arkansas Derby Day, Hot 


MA Y 


Ue atone Apple Blossom Festival, Wenat- 
chee, Washington. 
Sie oa Silver Spurs Celebration, Reno. 


8-22...Fair, Bologna, Italy. 


: : 24... Wildflower Show, Julian, Calif. 
Springs, Arkansas. 9 f 1 5 
g : : 10-16. . Lilac Festival, Spokane, Wash. 
Zee e es Kentucky Derby ne aaa 12.....Cotton Carnival, Memphis, Tenn. 
Downs, Louisvi ee 8 ictoke Tulip Festival, Holland, Mich. 
oo pe ee eee Derby, 18.....Jamestown me Celebration, 
Si CATE Blossom Festival, Benton Harbor, Jamestown, ene oN 
Michigan. LA tiee Helldorado Days, Las Vegas, Nev. 
4 Cadet Regimental Parades. West LOS nas Bach Festival, Bethlehem, Pa. 
ie Withee Paint New Yorke : 15-28. .49th State Fair, Honolulu. 
Dice tee Music Festival, Spokane, Wash. 16.....Armed Forces Day, Carmel Val- 
hha eee Strawberry Festival, Humboldt, ley, California. 
Tenn. NG eee Preakness Race, Baltimore, Md. 
JUNE 
1-15... Int. Festival of Music and Drama, 12.....Yale-Harvard Boat Race, New 
Bergen, Norway. London, Connecticut. 
2......Coronation of Queen Elizabeth AE ee International Folk’ Dance Festi- 


II, London, England. 

.. Verdugos Fiesta, Glendale, Calif. 

4......Corpus Christi’! processions, Bar- 
celona, Burgos, Cadiz, Grana- 
da, Seville, Spain. 

. .International Festival of Music, 
Vienna, Austria. 

i oh Sunrise Slalom, Rocky Mountain 


val, San Diego, California. 

15-July 15 Holland Festival of Music and 
Drama, Amsterdam, Scheve- 
ningen, The Hague. 

16-19. .Royal Ascot Horse Race, Ascot, 
England. 

18-28. .Third Intemational Film Festi- 
val, Berlin, Germany. 


i eaeeen tee World Trade Fair, San Francisco. 

19.....Youth Day, Ankara, Turkey. 

DO Seagate Royal Ulster Agricultural Show, 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 

OLE ss Rhododendron Festival, _ Port 


Townsend, Washington. 


22-24. .Calico Days, Yermo, California. 

Aner aree Opening of Periodic Fountain 
Displays, Versailles, France. 

DIS REA Opening of Carlsbad Caverns, 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

2 Gates Royal Danish Ballet Festival, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

DOr Trout. Festival, Roscommon, 
Mich. 

30.....500-Mile Auto Race, Indianapo- 


lis, Indiana. 


Spars oe Newport-Annapolis Race, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 
sal ae ee Fly Casting Competition for 


Trout, Ste. Adele, Canada. 


22-July 4 All-England Lawn Tennis 
Championships, Wimbledon, 
England. 

23.....Gymkhanna under lights, Phoe- 


nix, Arizona. 
26—July 5 San Diego County Fair, San 
Diego, California. 


National Park, Colorado. 19-21..Annual Motorcycle Gypsy Tour 2S eee Grand Prix de Paris, Long- 
9-15. ..Elizabethan Play with 1,000 cast, and 100-mile National Road champ (outside Paris), France. 
Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire, Eng. Race, Belknap Recreation Area, 29-July 25 Summer Festival, Sarasota, 
10-14. .Rose Festival, Portland, Oregon. Guilford, New Hampshire. Florida. 
10-18. .Sibelius Festival, Helsinki, Fin- 20-21. . Lomita Community Flower Show, B0cc ves 3 Soap Box Derby, Washington, 
land. Lomita (L.A. suburb), Calif. Oe 
JULY 
peer nae Conclave of Culture, Aspen, Col- 10-20. .Swiss Federal Music Festival, 21-Aug. 15 Festival of Plays, Munich, 
orado. Fribourg, Switzerland. Germany. 
1......Visit of Elizabeth II, Duke of 10-July 31 Music Festival, Aix-en-Proy- 22.....Highland Games, Antigonish, No- 
Edinburgh, to N. Ireland. ence, France. va Scotia. 
1s een Summer ski jumping competition, 11-19. .Texas Week, Nice, France. 23-Aug. 23 Wagner Opera Festival, Bay- 


Valcartier, Que., Canada. 


1—Aug. 31 Handicrafts Show, Salzburg, 
Austria. 

D) Soe Palio, Siena, Italy. 

3-5....Frontier Days, Prescott, Arizona. 

Area. Salute to America, Rebild Na- 
tional Park, Aalborg, Denmark. 

Dugan: Fiestas, Guimares and Vila Fran- 
ca, Portugal. 

6-11...Calgary Stampede, Calgary, 
Albt., Canada. 

7—-11...Music Festival, Harrogate, York- 
shire, England. 

7-12...Musical Eisteddfod, Llangollen, 
Wales. 

7-13...Bulls chased through _ streets, 
Pamplona, Spain. 

Oe rae: Arts and Crafts Show, Honolulu. 
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12-14. . Tilting Tournament, Sonderborg, 
Denmark. 

12-mid-Aug. Shakespearean Festival, 
Stratford, Ont., Canada. 

14-25. . Drama Festival, Avignon, France. 

Gree Sioux Indian Nations Day Cele- 
bration, Wind Cave National 
Park, South Dakota. 

16-19. . Indian Days, Banff, Albt., Can. 

17-21. .Rose Festival, Luxembourg City, 


Luxembourg. 

17-25. .Gion Festival, Kyoto, Japan. 

ister es Parade on Grand Canal, Venice, 
Italy. 

18-Aug. 9 Festival of Arts, Laguna Beach, 
California. 


18-Aug. 31 Bon Dances, Hawaii. 
19-Aug. 8 Canterbury Festival, 
bury, England. 


Canter- 


reuth, Germany. 

DA Sten Mormon Pioneer Day, Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona. 

25-Aug. 11 Berkshire Music Festival, 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

26 Veo Penitents March, Furnes, Belg. 

17-Aug. 20 Salzburg Festival, Salzburg. 

29...Summer Racing Meet, Salem, New 
Hampshire. 

29-31. .San Luis Valley Ski-Hi Stampede, 
Monte Vista, Colorado. 

SOha ee Shooting Pasteur Lachen, Switz. 

30-Aug. 1 Song of Hiawatha Pageant, 
Pipestone National Monument, 
Minnesota. 

Clee we Hurdle Races, Galway, Ireland. 

31-Aug. 9 Sample Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 
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Dr. Donald T. 
Atkinson 


Physician 


- 


Born in Shemogwe “Non Brunswick, 
Can., he received 4 Ee ene medal for 
his work on glaucoma while attending 


second meeting .of Invérnational College | 


of Surgeons in Florenf€e, was also eadle 
a Rellow of National Surgical Society 
of Italy, is a Fellow of American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, International College 
of Surgeons (Geneva), Royal Academy 
of Medicine (Ireland) as well. Special- 
ist in eye, nose and throat, he has 
written and edited numerous publica- 
tions, is a member of the American 
Medical Editors and Authors Associa- 
tion. He now lives in San Antonio. 


Recent Travel: Is now on a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 


Favorite Spot: Paris, at present, but 
will decide more definitely after a 
forthcoming world cruise. 


Gayle W. 
Arnold 


Railroad 


Executive 


A native of Kentucky, he has been in 
the field of transportation for many 
years, chiefly with railroads, was on the 
National Security Resources Board dur- 
ing war, is past chairman of American 
Industrial Development Council. A 33° 
Mason, he has written many technical 
articles for trade journals and is a fre- 
quent lecturer. He resides in Baltimore 
where he is an executive with a leading 
railroad company. 


Recent Travel: Mr. Arnold writes: “I 
travel almost constantly,” particularly 
east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 


Favorite Spot: Taste varies but likes 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., and The Cloisters at Sea 
Island for long weekends in winter. 
Also enjoys San Francisco and “a little 
dash of Southern California.” 
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New WHO would like to know 
people as well as scenery will do 
well to stop at Asheville, N. C., gate- 
way to the Smokies and capital city 
of the “Land of the Sky,” in July. 
Here, under sponsorship of the 
Southern Highlands Handicraft 
Guild, mountain people will gather 
from all parts of the region at the 
Sixth Annual Craftsman’s Fair to be 
held from July 20 through 24. 

No ordinary fair, there will be no 
Ferris wheel, no fortune tellers, no 
folderol. Neither will it be grimly 
educational. But few who see it will 
fail to be fascinated by its displays 
and activities. 

To a degree that is remarkable, 
the life of the Southern Highlander is 
still the same as it was in 1750. The 
first settlers brought few things with 
them besides their tools and the 
clothes they wore. But they brought 
their skills, their integrity and their 
love of beauty. 

They grew flax for linen, sheep for 
wool. They made dyes from plants, 
tanned hides for harnesses and 
shoes, and found materials for pot- 
tery, brooms and furniture at their 
own back door. And in their isola- 
tion they sang their own songs and 
danced their own dances. It was a 
world untouched by the cotton gin, 
the railroad or electricity. 

All this will be recreated in Ashe- 
ville. When the visitor enters the 
gate of the fair in the city’s munici- 
pal auditorium he will find himself 
fallen two centuries backward in 
history. 

Along the row herneen exhibits 
will be a “boom and treadle” lathe. 
In all Europe, where it originated 
400 years ago, it would be impossi- 
ble to find such a device, yet here is 
a craftsman using it to turn the es- 
sential parts of a familar mountain 
chair. 


Annual 


Highland 
Craft Fawr 


At bench after bench, craftsmen 
make dogwood flower-brooches from 
silver, bowls from beaten copper, 
fans from feathers, dolls and horses 
from corn shucks, gay boutonnieres 
from pine burrs, carvings from holly 
or dogwood. 

This will not be all at the Crafts- 
man’s Fair, however. Music of the 
Southern Highlanders will also play 
an important part. 

Accompanying herself on a three- 
string dulcimer, a girl may sing an- 
cient songs that have come down 
from Elizabethan times. And dancers 
will come from up and down the Ap- 
palachians to do Twist the Grape- 
vine, and Birdie in the Cage with a 
burst of merriment. 


Chanceux Sept! 


Lucky Seven! Only $77 for 7 days 
and 7 nights at luxurious Mont 
Tremblant Lodge! 


In addition to delicious meals, 
comfortable accommodations, and 
all usual guest privileges, this all- 
inclusive rate has 7 extra features 
for your pleasure: riding, canoeing, 
tennis, sailing, water skiing, moon- 
light cruise on beautiful Lac 
Tremblant, and a chair lift ride to 
the top of Mont Tremblant, the 
Laurentian’s highest peak. 


Just 90 miles north of Montreal, 
this privately owned French- 
Canadian village, with its 6000 
acre estate, has fast bus and train 
service, or is easily reached by car 
over superb Canadian Route 11 
from Montreal. The special rate is 
offered only for weeks commenc- 
ing July 4, 11, 18, and 25. It’s sure 
to be popular—make your reser- 
vations today! 


Mont Tremblant 
ck Lodge 


Summer Season: June 19—October 15 
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\PEAK Up! SAY ITIN SPANISEL 5, mex sherover 


10. 


DE 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 
. What is the shortest way to— 
. I want to go to— 


. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at—? 
. I would like to have— 
. How much does this cost? 


. It is more than I wish to spend, 


can you show me something else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


Waiter, will you please bring us 
some— 


Bring us the check. 


Good night, good morning, good- 
bye. 


Thank you very much, it was a 
pleasure to make your acquain- 
tance, I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number ? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; 11, 12, 13, 
14a hoy 1, 18)19,°20/30. 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


. January, February, March, April, 


May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, Decem- 
ber. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


i. 


. A que hora llegamos a 


TRANSLATION 


. Perdone usted Sefor (Senora). 


. Cual es el camino mas corto ha- 


Glades 


» Quiero. 1FYavxeys 


. A que hora sale el trén (autos 


bus) ? 


o Quasiera scans 
. Cuanto cuesta esto? 


. Es mas de lo que quiero gastar. 


Me. puede usted ensenar otra 
cosa? 


. Quisiera dos localidades para la 


funcion de esta noche. 


. Camarero, haga usted el favor de 
traernos... 

. Haga el favor de la cuenta. 

. Buenas noches, Buenos dias, 
Adios. 

. Muchas gracias, encantado de 


haberle conocido. Espero que nos 
volveremos a ver. 


Haga usted el favor de escribir su 
numero de telefono. 


Uno, dos, tres, quatro, cinco, seis, 


siete, ocho, nueve, diez; once, 
doce, trece, quatorce, quince, 
diez y seis, diez y siete, diez y 
ocho, diez y nueve, veinte, 


treinta, cuarenta, cinquenta, se- 
senta, setenta, ochenta, noventa, 
ciento, quiniento, mil. 


Lunes, Martes, Miercoles, Jueves, 
Viernes, Sabado, Domingo. 


Enero, Febrero, Marzo, Abril, 
Mayo, Junio, Julio, Agosto, 
Setiembre, Octubre, Noviembre, 
Diciembre. 


Ae 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


. Bway-nahss 


. Moo-chahss 


PRONUNCIATION 


Payr-doh-nay oos-ted say-nyor 
(say-nyo-rah). 
Kwahl ess el kah-mee-no males 


kor-toh a-syah . 


. Kyay-roh eer ah. . . 
. Ah kay oh-rah sah-lay el teva 


(out-o-boos) ? 


. Ah kay oh-rah yay-gah-mohss 


BN caeen, feels 


. Kee-syay-rah . . . 
. Kwahn-toh kwess-tah ess-toh? 
. Ess mahss day loh kay kyay-roh 


gahss-tahr. May pway-day, oos- 
ted en-say-nyar oh-trah koh-sah? 


. Kee-syay-rah dohss loh-kah-lee- 


dah-dayss pah-rah lah foon-syohn 
day ess-tah noh-chay. 


. Kah-mah-ray-roh, ah-gah oos-ted 


el fah-vor day try-yayr- nohss. . 


. Ah-gah el fah-vor day lah kwayn- 


tah. 

noh-chayss. Bway- 
nohss dee-ahss, Ah-dyohss. 
grah-syahss, ayn- 
kahn-tah-doh day  ah-bayr-lay 
koh-noh-see-doh. Ess-pay-roh kay 
nohss vohl-vay-ray-nohss ah vayr. 
Ah-gah oos-ted el fah-vor day 
ess-kree-beer soo noo-may-roh 
day tay-lay-foh-noh. 

(1) oo-noh (2) dohss (3) trayss 
(4) kwah-troh (5) seen-koh (6) 
sayss (7) syay-tay (8) oh-choh 
(9)nway-vay (10) dyess (11) 
ohn-say (12) doh-say (13 tray- 
say (14) kah-tor-say (15) keen- 
say (16) dyess-ee-sayss (17) 
dyess-ee-syay-tay (18) dyess-ee- 
oh-choh (19) dyess-ee-nway-vay 
(20) vayn-tay (30) trayn-tah 
(40) kwah-rayn-tah (50) seen- 
kwayn-tah (60) — say-sayn-tah 
(70) say-tayn-tah (80) oh-chayn- 
tah (90) noh-vayn-tah (100) 
syayn (500)  keen-yayn-tohss 
(1,000) meel 

loo-nayss, mahr-tayss, mee-ayr- 
koh-layss, hway-vayss, vyayr- 
nayss, sah-hah-doh, doh-meen- 
goh. es 
ay-nay-roh, fay-bray-roh, mahr- 
soh, ah-breel, ma-yoh, hoo-nyoh, 
hoo-lyoh, ah-gohss-toh, sep-tee- 
em-bray, ohk-too-bray, noh-vee- 
em-bray, dee-see-em-bray. 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 
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For ARIES Birthdays, between 
March 21 and April 20. Let fancy 
guide you to a unique holiday among 
romantic surroundings. An ideal va- 
cation would be at a musical festival 
or a colorful fiesta. Look for gaiety 
rather than for comfort or repose. 
Include formal as well as casual attire 
in your luggage;-for pleasures that 
will pop up unexpectedly. Py 

For TAURUS Birthdays, between 
April 21 and May-20. A sightseeing 
tour with variotis members of your 
family will provide you with a care- 
free and leisurely vacation. New 
friends will bring cheer and laughter 
into your life. Day dreams will come 
true while you bask in warm sun- 
shine, relax in luxurious hotels, listen 
to murmuring brooks. 

For GEMINI Birthdays, ees 
May 21 and June 30. Your best holi- 
day diversion will be found in one 
of the national parks. The scenic 
beauties and crisp air will prove an 
exhilarating combination for a mag- 
nificent vacation. Also, a trip in a 
secluded lake region will provide you 
with an ee oiable array of thrill- 
ing experiences. 

For CANCER Birthdays, between 
June 21 and July 22. You may start 
in one direction, and find yourself a 
long distance from your anticipated 
destination, but wherever you go 
look for lusty recreation and a 
friendly welcome. The exciting com- 
petitions at a race track, boat regatta 
or tennis tournament will appeal to 
you. Also, with deep sea fishing at its 
best, test your skill against some prize 
winning anglers. 

For LEO Birthdays, between July 
23 and August 22. Your vacation can 
be rural or urban, with equally happy 
results. Enjoy the peace of the star- 
studded sky at night, or be blissfully 
absorbed watching the singing and 
dancing stars on the theatre stage. 
Walk along country roads listening to 
the music of birds, or dance to the 
syncopated rhythms of big name 
bands. The pleasure of seclusion or 
social pastimes are at your command 
during this holiday season. 
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For VIRGO Birthdays, between 
August 23 and September 22. Take 
a trip to a picturesque, old-fashioned 
locality that is filled with history and 
tradition. Be the tourist in the truest 
sense of the word. Pay your respects 
at the shrines of the illustrious. You 
will be well rewarded by visiting the 
homes of those who contributed to 
the greatness of this nation. 

For LIBRA Birthdays, between 
September 23 and October 22. A 
study group or chautauqua will prove 
a fascinating vacation incentive. Also, 
follow the famous highways, with 
side trips to well-known garden cen- 
ters, camping areas, battlefields, In- 
dian mounds, old inns, and restored 
mansions. Exploration of under- 
ground caves and the mysterious 
beauty of their stalagtites and stalag- 
mites will bring a travel treat. 

For SCORPIO Birthdays, between 
October 23 and November 22. Make 
the Grand Canyon the focal point of 
your vacation if your budget permits 
this incomparable trip. The frosting 
on your vacation cake will be the 
Painted Desert, the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, the Hopi Pueblos, and Rainbow 
Ridge. Surprising travel thrills are 
on your holiday menu. 

For SAGITTARIUS Birthdays, 
between November 23 and December 
21. In Oregon, where “you can pick 
roses in December and ski in May” 
you will find just what you have been 
looking for as pure vacation enchant- 
ment. Where the Pacific Ocean 
sweeps the western shores, do some 
treasure hunting for tinted agates. 
Then move inland to pick laurel 
along the mountain slopes. 

For CAPRICORN Birthdays, be- 
tween December 22 and January 19. 
The man-made lakes of Tennessee, 
where hydro-electric soil conserva- 
tion is the prime objective, provides 
a wonderful recreation area for you. 
Also, the mountain resorts in this 
state are picturesque, and so are 
towns along the Missisippi River. A 
wonderfully relaxing travel vacation 
for you would be a trip along this 
sinuous midwestern waterway. 
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For AQUARIUS Birthdays, be- 
tween January 20 and February 18. 
Variety will be the spice of life for 
you in Washington, the nation’s capi- 
tal, where you can visit the White 
House, House of Representatives, 
Senate, Library of Congress, Na- 
tional Museum of Art, Mount Ver- 
non, Lincoln’s Memorial, and the top 
of the magnificent Monument on the 
banks of the Potomac. The wide 
streets, spacious buildings, and beau- 
tiful statues will have a special and 
satisfying appeal to you. 

For PISCES Birthdays, between 
February 19 and March 20. Ponce 
De Leon, who looked for the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth when he dis- 
covered Florida, never knew that this 
lovely land would become an all-year 
vacation mecca. It offers you some- 
thing special in the way of balmy 
climate, exotic flowers. 
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in MISSOURI 


“HEART OF AMERICA”: 

Where~~ 

FUN’S SERVED 
FAMILY-STYLE! 


Junior hunts for 
arrowheads along 
forgotten Indian trails 
Dad feels the surge o 
ascrappy smallmouth & 
at the end of his fishing 
line. Sis thrills as 
“glamour girl” of the 
beach. Mom relaxes in the wosdlens coolness, 


Everyone's happy in Missouri... and the costis 
just about up to you. Choose from Missouri's wide 
range of hotels, lodges, cabins and cottages... 
every one will help your vacation budget go 
farther, 


Get Your Leoiiiféf FREE VACATION BOOK! 


Please send me FREE copy of 
BEAUTIFUL VACATION "BOOK. 


| MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT | 


Dept. E-361 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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DISPATCH 


By Margaret Gardner 


AY FINDS MANY visitors to Paris firmly entrenched 
M:. their pensions and hotels, being among the first 
to take advantage of the ten per cent decrease in the price 
of the complete pension (room and three meals) in ho- 
tels in the two, three and four star class. (Hotels are 
graded as to quality and comfort by stars, four stars in- 
dicating the highest degree.) This reduction was volun- 
tarily fixed by the National Union of Hotelkeepers and 
will be kept in effect on condition that French prices in 
general do not rise more than ten per cent in the mean- 
time. 

The introduction by the French Railroads of a third- 
class sleeping car on some of its international runs has 
inspired many enthusiastic bravos from travelers who 
cannot afford first and second class sleeping accommoda- 
tions. For the moment, this service operates only between 
Paris and Switzerland and Paris and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Paris now has five information and welcoming bureaus 
in operation for arriving travelers, with the opening of 
a center in the Gare de Lyon. This information center, 
for travelers arriving from the Riviera, Switzerland and 
Italy, has five uniformed “Hostesses of Paris” who supply 
information and Parisian charm in many languages. It 
is open night and day. Other similar centers are located 
at the Gares du Nord and Saint Lazare, the Invalides Air 
Terminal and the office of the French Railways on the 
Champs-Elysees. 

One of the most impressionable yearly events in Paris 
is the exposition of the showcases along the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, the famed street which houses some of Paris’ 
most antique shops, important fur salons, houses of cou- 
ture, jewelers and perfumers. 

Each year a theme is chosen for the exposition, and 
each shop tries to outdo the other in craftsmanship, 
originality and general good taste in decorating its win- 
dows around this theme. The theme for the 1953 compe- 
tition is “Songs of Yesterday and Today,” and more than 
200 titles of songs have been submitted to shopkeepers 
from which to choose their individual subjects. The dates 
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for this year’s exposition have been fixed from May 18 
until June 6. 

Another rare opportunity to view some of France’s 
greatest artistic accomplishments is offered visitors to 
Paris during May, with the presentation at the Museum 
of Decorative Arts of some 30 priceless stained glass 
windows. These windows were removed at the beginning 
of the war from their original locations in cathedrals and 
monasteries dating back to the Twelfth Century, and are 
now awaiting the completion of their restoration. 

One of the characteristics of- Paris which few other 
European capitals can duplicate is the quantity of charm- 
ing country spots in its vicinity for week-end jaunts. 
Known as the “Ile de France,” these environs of the city 
are each one more colorful and Varied than its neighbor 
and have something for everyone’s taste. There are old 
castles, picturesque abbeys and cathedrals. There are golf 
and tennis, boating and fishing, swimming, horse-back 
riding, racing. There are tree-lined promenades, rivers 
and forests, and scenic landscapes whose beauties have 
been permanently captured by France’s great painters. 
Fontainebleau and Barbizon have been immortalized by 
Rousseau, Millet and Diaz; the lower Seine Valley by 
Renoir and Monet, the Oise Valley by Van Gogh. 

Old colorful inns and restaurants are set in the most 
picturesque backgrounds, in the middle of forests or on 
the edge of a river or near an ancient landmark. Here is 
found some of the best cooking in France. It is advisable 
to make reservations for week-end stays or Sunday lunch 
well in advance at any of the most famous spots such as 
Les IV Pavés du Roy at Trappes; or Les Pleiades at Bar- 
bizon, run by the same management as New York’s famed 


Le Veau D’Or. 


Weekend Spots 


There is such a great choice in week-end spots that it 
takes many years to explore them all thoroughly. The most 
popular and the easiest to reach without a car are Mal- 
maison, Versailles, Fontainebleau, Barbizon, Chartres, 
Chantilly, Compiegne and Pierrefonds, to which daily 
tours are run regularly. The Paris municipal bus com- 
pany conducts low-priced tours on Sundays and holidays 
to other places more difficult to reach without a car. 
Information about them can be obtained at the booth lo- 
cated in the Flower Market beside the Madeleine. There 
are also group tours with English-speaking guides to out- 
of-the-way places, arranged by the governmental Monu- 
ments Historiques. Since these are not on a regular sched- 
ule, it is best to consult their headquarters at 3 Rue de 
Valois for full information. 

For you hardy adventurous souls whovlike to explore 
independently, it is suggested that you take a train or a 
suburban bus to your chosen spot, and continue by foot. 
It is a safe bet that if you go to any of the Portes, the 
exit lanes from the city, and board a bus until the end 
of its run, you will be rewarded by local color galore. 4 
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New York 19, New York 

I am planning a trip to....... Ralieseberdie vista eters, islet oh 
' and would like information on: 

Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 

Bere will bes. s...6..-2- in my party. I plan to 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the ¢onservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements. that make travel safe 
and attractive; ‘and to establish 4 closer rela- 
tionship betweenall-peoples in ordér to se- 


re . 
cure the cause 6f international peace. 


VISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 


Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Membership # ......... Oe eee rierenst 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 
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Goltace PRINT full name of nominee) 


Address een ee 


(please print) 


sn StAEE Jv echecbeeltleen Ueeeeree 


Name: of nominating member .255,...s «sel stampa eee 


WNGOTESS' « <cc.she seca. so wk ore eualistel a erateveforsueletametete ete reheretaeeeeans 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 


Oy SERGI Membership *....... 


PACT ESSyeareite the: i chavsiovens SD OCS ie OS ONTO OOo 


ROE Veet aia atare nis, te LON ENereie DEAL” 04 0's 01 oe 6 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of two weeks for processing of 
your request. 


I am planning a trip from .......... Sep c 
LOE alate ca. eit ars ele and would like a routing 
GA Vie tre ne oa is cao oti en Coiieibtin xorn, ome 0 : 
I am planning to leave ..... slefecstote, tae 
Names ark Wile cies os Cane shavers al Ceneneretene 
Memberships NoOar. i. Man'ahjocerets Boies ar 
POAT Esser tat tomtcrs enters «> Wisers ROE RIES 
City cite Pals eockare Bavelahs nictele eratenetetels 


Zone ....State 


By Elizabeth Nicholas 


HOMAS CARLYLE, an Eminent Vic- 
A Ieee who sometimes permitted 
himself to lapse into wit, spoke many 
a true word, but we have never 
agreed with his definition of genius 
as a transcendant capacity for taking 
trouble. Not until a Coronation hap- 
pened along. It does seem now that if the English are 
right in thinking they have a bit of a genius for pageantry, 
ceremony and stage management, the capacity to take 
trouble must surely play a large part in it. 

The newspapers are full of fascinating detail—the man- 
ner, for example, in which the Queen’s snack luncheon 
will be transferred from Buckingham Palace to West- 
minster Abbey (in wicker baskets, it is said, to be served 
by a couple of footmen under the supervision of a butler. 
Likely menu: smoked salmon sandwiches, vol au vent, 
lobster patties), the system by which the hungry con- 
' gregation in the Abbey may also partake of refreshment, 
the comfort arrangements to be made for troops lining 
the route. The latter, happily, will have shed their war- 
like, utilitarian khaki and will appear for the first time 
in their new walking-out uniforms of navy blue, with 


colored stripes down the sides of their pants. 

A detail which gives us pleasure is the solicitude of 
the London County Council where its parks and their 
floral displays are concerned. The beginning of June is, 
in England, something of an off season—the spring 
flowers are over, the summer displays do not reach their 
full magnificence for another three or four weeks. The 
LCC is not, however, to be caught napping. Its ntrseries 
are now full of budding plants being subjected to a little 
forcing, and when the great day arrives, fifteen of the 
larger London parks will have their floral Royal Ciphers 
laid out in, needless to say, red, white and blue blossoms. 


Flowery Delights 


The Chelsea Flower Show is for many people the most 
delightful of all the summer events. It is held in the 
grounds of the lovely Wren Royal Hospital, built in the 
reign of Charles II and still inhabited by scarlet-coated 
Chelsea pensioners who have faithfully served the Crown 
for many years, and the dates this year are May 20-22. 

The Show is popular almost to a point of embarrass- 
ment, and our own experience is that the second public 
day is the best bet. The rush of real enthusiasts, prepared 
to lay down their ten bob in the good cause, has abated 
a little, and the general public has not entirely realized 
that the Show has started. 
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ispatch from LON D O N 


The month of May, in particular May Day, produces 
a considerable crop of whimsy and old custom in the 
shape of maypole dancing and other ancient rites. A little 


of this goes a long way, but a little is certainly worth 


pursuing. May Day junketing usually involves the elec- 
tion of a May Queen, processions, and dancing on the 
village green. Northfleet in Kent and Elstow and Ickwell 
in Bedfordshire stage particularly good shows. At Knuts- 
ford, in Cheshire, the program is extended to include 
Robin Hood and his men. On Whit Monday, Morris 
dancers perform at Bampton in Oxfordshire. The floral 
dance at Helston, in Cornwall, is outstanding. Well dress- 
ing, a survival of the pagan habit of honoring wells and 
fountains, is still carried on in Derbyshire. The village 
of Tissington goes in for it in a big way on Ascension 
Day, the custom dating back to the days of the Black 
Death (1348-9) when Tissington, owing to the purity of 
its water, escaped contagion. 

Best of all is the ceremony at Oxford where, early on 
May morning, the choristers of Magdalen College climb 
to the top of their beautiful tower and sing the traditional 
May hymn. Allergic as we are to early rising, this is 
nevertheless an experience we would take a deal of trouble 
to include in our program. 


Elizabethan Theatre 


Actor Bernard Miles may well be pleased with his own 
contribution to the Coronation season. He has succeeded 
in planting an Elizabethan theatre in the heart of London, 
in no less building, in fact, than the Royal Exchange 
which is particularly rich in Elizabethan association. | 

In the spring of 1951, Miles, aided by his wife and two 
eminent designers, built a theatre named the Mermaid 
in an old schoolroom behind his house in the St. John’s 
Wood district of London, an area much associated with 
actors, writers, and painters, where he staged some re-_ 
markable productions. Now the Mermaid is to move to 
the City of London, the first theatre to be rooted within 
the City boundaries for over 200 years, and here, in 
Coronation year, plays will be performed on the pave- 
ment trodden by Queen Elizabeth I in 1571, when she 
commanded trumpets to be sounded and Gresham’s Burse 
to be renamed the Royal Exchange. 

The program is good, and the highlight will be the 
appearance of Kirsten Flagstad as Dido in Purcell’s Dido 
and Aneas. Other offerings are As You Like It and Mac- 
beth, and twelve lunchtime concexts. The season runs 
from May 4 to July 25, and prices range economically 
from 2/6 to 12/6. The Royal Exchange will seat 1,000 
people, but demand for seats—especially to hear Flagstad 
—is expected to be strong. ¢ 
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READERS CHOICE 


By Gene Martin 


HIS YEAR marks opening of the 
first full Ozark tourist season for 
three new major lakes with a com- 
bined water area of well over 100.000 
acres. These lakes are Fort Gibson 
with 19,100 acres and Tenkiller with 
12,500 acres, both in the historic In- 
dian country of the Cookson Hills in 
the eastern Oklahoma Ozarks. And 
massive Bull Shoals Lake of 71,000 
acres, completed in 1952, was at its 
full-water level for-the first time this 
spring. Like its sister ‘lake, Norfolk, 
it sprawls across the Missouri-Ar€an- 
sas line. “ 
i ue i s 

Completion ofthese lakes has 
closed the links of a continuous chain 
of ten major resort and recreation 
areas, each only 35 to 40 miles of one 
another, all well connected with paved 
highways. 

One or more of the recreation areas 
are not more than a hour’s drive from 
important gateway cities such as 
Tulsa, Muskogee, Fort Smith, Joplin, 
Springfield or Harrison, which fringe 
the area. Longer established play- 
ground areas include the White 
River Country and Lake Taneycomo, 
Roaring River State Park area and 
the Elk River Country “in southwest 
Missouri; the Boston Mountains, 
Eurcka Springs, the Arkansas River 
Valley, and northwest Arkansas in 
Arkansas; Grand and = Spavinaw 
Lakes in northeast Oklahoma. 

Rapid development of this entire 
area is indicated in the increased 
number of tourist facilities, attrac- 


Pick Your Spot! 


Travel will pay $5.00 to members 
of the National Travel Club send- 
ing in material which is selected 
as a Reader’s Choice. Tell us about 
your favorite spot, and it may 
bring you $5.00 in return! Just 
keep your writing down to one 
page, typed, double-space, and 
send it to: 
. Reader's Choice 
Travel 
45 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Material for Reader's Choice can- 
not be acknowledged or returned. 
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Sailboating is featured at 
Grand Lake, Okla. 


tions and accommodations which are 
listed on the new complete map and 
accommodations directory just off the 
press and published by the Ozark 
Playgrounds Association. 

The Ozark Playgrounds area is 
primarily the vacation destination for 
those living in the heavily populated 
cities of the Middle West and South. 
However, the number of tourists from 
more distant states is showing a con- 
stant increase. 

Of more than 500 vacation facili- 
ties in the Ozark Playgrounds area, 
the majority are housekeeping resorts 
and overnight tourist courts. In each 
area, there are also one or two meals- 
and-lodging resorts, American plan, 
$7.00 to $9.00 a day. Housekeeping 
facilities, strictly modern, for the 
average tourist group, two adults and 
two children, rent from $5.00 to $8.00 
a day. Some include boats. Food 
prices are reasonable. For a_two- 
weck’s trip for a family of four, $200 
is ample, exclusive of transportation. 
If housekeeping facilities are utilized 
fully and meals prepared, the cost can 
be less. Of course, those who are in 
the thick-steak category will spend 
more, but they will get their money’s 
worth. 

Few places are so free from restric- 
tions. It’s a carefree country of “do 
as you please, go as you please.” 
There’s always something interesting 
to see and do and plenty of elbow 
room in which to enjoy it. # 
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TAKE 
BETTER PICTURES 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


BE io) 
CAMERA 
NOW 


| / 

| U.S. CAMERA, the Photo and 

| Travel Monthly, will open new 

horizons to all vacationers and 

| travellers. Capture those unfor- 

| gettable sights on film, have 

| them to treasure in the years to 

: come. U.S. Camera is the only 

| magazine that features travel 

| photography—that helps you to 

| make better pictures of your 
holiday trips. 

| 

es4 subscription to U.S, Camera 

; is like a visa to a new country; 

| you will find informative, enter- 

| taining articles on every page, 

for photographer and traveller 

| 

| 

I 

| 
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alike. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


I 
,U. S. CAMERA PUBL, CORP. | 
1420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y.} 


You may enter my subscription for | 


| U. S. CAMERA as checked below: 


Special Rate 
LL] 1 Year (12 issues) for $2.00 
($3.50 Reg.) 
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($6.00 Reg.) 
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| LJ Check enclosed 
lo Bill me later 
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| By Will Lane 


We ARE THOSE mysterious “F” numbers on your 
camera? What do they mean and how are they 
used? Readers have written a lot of questions on this 
subject. 

It’s really easy to understand the “F” system. Take a 
look at your camera, if it’s handy, and move the lever on 
the lens to F/11, F/8, etc. This adjusts the amount of 


Bothered By Those ‘F’ Markings? 
These Needed Numbers Are 
Really No Trick At All! 


‘One Moment's Reading Here 


Will Bring A Quick Understanding 


light transmitted by the lens -to the film. The lever ac- 
tuates an iris with an adjustable hole. Open your camera, 
if it’s not loaded, and you can see the changing diameter 
of the iris as you move the lever. 

Close down the iris to its smallest opening, about F'/22, » 
and it’s ready for picture taking in brilliant illumination 
—just as your eye closes down to a mere pinpoint in 
bright sunlight. Then open the iris as far as it will go— 
F/4 or F/2, or whatever happens to be the maximum 
aperture of your lens. Now it’s wide open in cat’s-eye 
readiness for picture-taking on the darkest day. 

The camera iris has to be set every time you take a 
picture—unlike the human iris which compensates auto- 


Excellent study of bird life by W. Arthur Young would have been ruined without proper understanding of simple ‘F’ markings on camera 
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TR AVI 


HOW “F'NUMBERS ARE CALCULATED 


I— 4 INCHES 
| LENS FOCAL LENGTH 


iy 


matically by contracting to a pinpoint in bright light or 
expanding in darkness. ; 

The usual series of F numbers on cameras made or 
sold in the United States is: F/22, F/16, F/11, F/8, 
F/5.6, F/4, F/2.8, F/2. Each step provides additional 
light on the film in equal quantities, doubling each time. 
For example, when you set a lens at F/16, it provides 
twice as much light as at F/22. And F/11 is twice F/16. 

To arrive at an intermediate number, not listed on 
your camera, just set the lens in between the two closest 
numbers. For example, if the number desired is F/9, just 
set the lever between F/11 and F/8. The intermediate 
numbers represent approximately half-steps, or stops, as 
the numbers are called. 

Some cameras have the European series of F-numbers. 
In these, also, each number represents a doubling of the 
preceding one: F'/25, 18, 12.5, 9, 6.3, 4.5, 3.2, 2.2, 

So far so good. But why such fancy numbers, one 
reader asks, why not just measure the diameter of the 
lens and say it’s a one-inch opening, or half inch, etc., 
wouldn’t that be simpler? No, it would lose its simplicity 
as soon as you tried to find one half the area of a one- 
inch circle. It’s not one-half inch, as any algebra student 
can tell you, but approximately .708-inch. To stay clear 
of mathematics, therefore, just abide by the established 
series of numbers on your camera. 

Also, the diameter of the lens alone is meaningless un- 
less combined with the focal length of the lens. Focal 
length is the distance from the lens to the film when the 
lens is focused on infinity—any distant object. 

‘Miniature cameras are built close to the film. The focal 
length usually is two inches or three inches. Larger 
cameras use four-inch, five-inch and longer lenses. A lens 
of given diameter will provide more illumination on the 
film when it’s closer to the film, and less when further 
away. So we have to take into account the focal length of 
the lens we are using, as well as diameter of the opening. 


May 1953 


This is exactly what is accomplished by the F-number. 
It utilizes a simple ratio—the opening is given as a frac- 
tion of the focal length. Thus, an F'/4 aperture is one in 
which the diameter of the aperture is one-fourth the focal 
length. 

The aperture might be one inch in diameter and the 
focal length four inches. Or any combination in the ratio 
of one to four. 

Thus, with the F-system, we know that if F/4 is the 
correct aperture for a certain picture, any camera, large 
or small, may be set accordingly and the result will al- 
ways be equivalent. Simple, isn’t it? 

If you’re in doubt as to the focal length of your lens, 
you can satisfy your curiosity by looking for the figure 
engraved on the rim or the barrel of the lens. It is given 
in inches or millimeters. In the latter case, just keep in 
mind that one inch equals approximately 25 millimeters. 
A two-inch lens is 50 millimeters, or five centimeters, ab- 
breviated 5 cm. This is the focal length of most 35 mm. 
miniature cameras. 

If there are any additional questions about F-numbers, 
or any other phase of photography, please do not hesi- 
tate to write to us, so your questions can be answered in 
this column. ¢ 


Newly marketed Pentacon Camera, 
identical in appearance to 

Contax, has Tessar lens, retails 

in most outlets for $300. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ON $2.65 A DAY! 


At last an exciting NEW book, “FUNWAY thru SOUTH AMERICA and 
the CARIBBEAN” makes your dream come true! It shows how YOU 
may see ECUADOR, attend its glittering fairs, on $2.10 a DAY! Color- 
ful BOLIVIA, (a steak 2 inches thick at a fine restaurant is 40¢) PERU, 
land of the Incas, on $2.60 a DAY! 18 glorious technicolor days in 
Chile, “‘Switzerland of the Americas” for $62.00! Room and meals in an 
ARGENTINA hotel at breathtaking IGUAZU FALLS, $1,50 a DAY! 
Cruise the fabulous AMAZON, valley of OPPORTUNITY, cabin and 
meals for Jess than $2.00 a DAY! FUNWAY shows YOU the when, 
where and how every carefree, FUNPACKED step of the way through 
ALL of South America and 32 enchanted isles in the Caribbean, which 
you can visit for $4.00 a DAY and less! Vacation only a few weeks or 
a year. This JOY provoking pocket-guide with maps and photos was 
written by a traveler with footprints in nearly 100 countries. You can’t 
miss. FUNWAY is a MUST for every traveler, first class, vagabond or 
armchair! Money back if not delighted. Mail $1.50 to FUNWAY 
TRAVELS, Dept. R, Box 612, San Bernardino, California. 
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Four and Aft 
Edna Vlosky, New York City, caught the spirit 
of seafaring aboard the Queen Elizabeth using 


a Tourist Camera with Plus X film, shooting 
at 1/50, f:8, and a K-2 filter. 


ist 


Fascination 


Hikoharu Uyesato of Minneapolis pictured 
3) travelers unable to leave lake scene at Bre- 
gecon genz, Austria, with his Leica, shooting at 
1/100, £:5.6 on Agfa Isopan F film and using 

a K-2 filter. 


Amateur Photo Contest 
Winners for MAY 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the-best photograph submitted by an amateur 
each month,~ Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 
photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, TraveL cannot be responsible 
for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addi- 
tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 

Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, 
TraveL, 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


Hive 


Souvenir Spree 


Jerry White of Dallas, Tex., saw these Ameri- 
cans engrossed in shopping at a Mexican 
village market place, photographed them with 
Rolleiflex at 1/100, f:8, using Super XX film. 


MAY BOOK SELECTION 


T HERE ARE A few people who can 
say in matter-of-fact fashion, 
“All the world is my home.” Such a 
person is Margaret Mackay, an au- 
thor with eight successful novels to 
her credit who has journeyed to 
many lands, lived among many peo- 
ples and who is truly a cosmopolite. 
An account of her travels she calls 
I Live In A Suitcase (The John Day 
Co., 248 pages). a charming, witty, 
tender series of anecdotes based on 
her sojourns in variofs. ports of call. 
A beautiful woman endéwed with 
a brilliant mind and rgzor;sharp wit, 
she was never at a,loss for com- 
-panionship—and what an assortment 
t acquaintances she gathered. There 
were fading dowagers, dashing es- 
corts, dreamy philosophers, jaded 
-emigres, a wide variety of house- 
boys, concierges and other servants, 
plus all the odd and interesting char- 
acters usually found only in Euro- 
pean novels. Each of these had a 
story to tell or was involved in 
-an unusual adventure which Mrs. 
Mackay relates brilliantly. 
| From China and Japan and back 
ied forth “over Europe many times, 
| particularly since the wat, Mrs. 
Mackay has traveled and gathered 
these scenes and incidents, some gay 
and frothy, some grim and forbod- 
ing—but all of them intensely inter- 
) esting and refreshingly human. The 
| sketches appear without chronologi- 
}cal or geographical sequence, reflect- 
| ing the author’s mood. 
| 


| Live In A Suitcase 


Salzburg, Austria, birthplace of Mozart, is site 
of Europe’s most famed Music Festival from 
July 27 to August 31 during coming summer. 


She is a profound student of life 
and in J Live In A Suitcase she 
proves to be a virtual mirror reflect- 
ing the many aspects of living. She 
is equally at home with country vic- 
ars, lonesome servicemen, haughty 
noblewomen, impoverished _ poets, 
snobbish gourmets, servile shopkeep- 
ers, starving natives or elegant cou- 
teriers. She puts this wide acquaint- 
anceship to good use, and J Live In a 
Suitcase fairly bulges with tales in 
which each type is a leading actor. 

It is difficult to select any one 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


May 1953 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land elIn 
° By the Lakes @ By the Sea 


the Mountains @ In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 

Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 

Attractions, Etc., Near Eac 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC, 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


nn. 


Sent promptly by mail. 
Send check or cash. Dept. B 


$450 


sketch as having more merit than the 
next, for each is different in charac- 
ter and distinct in meaning. There is 
one quality which all have in com- 
mon, however, and that is the fine 
writing and deep feeling Mrs. Mackay 
has put into them. 

Whether she is unfolding the 
touching story of the lonesome sol- 
diers and sailors or telling the gay 
tale of a Japanese furrier and the 
family cat she reveals a knack for 
anecdote that sets her apart from the 
garden variety of writer who sets 
down adventures while traveling. 

It is entirely possible that sea- 
soned Gullivers may recognize famil- 
iar scenes and types, but it is more 
likely that they will bemoan the fact 
that in all their travels they never had 
the good fortune to experience the 
side of life of which Mrs. Mackay 
writes so well. 

I Live In a Suitcase is a book that 
bears hearty endorsement, one which 
everyone interested in the new and 
unusual should read. 


Get Your Copy Through 
The Travel Book Club 


Every member of the National 
Travel Club—experienced traveler or 
armchair wayfarer—will be thrilled 
by I Live In a Suitcase and each can 
get a copy at a big saving. Simply 
mail the coupon below and embark 
on an unusual adventure in de- 
lightful reading. Why not do it— 
today? 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send me “I Live In a Suitease”’ 
at the special membership price of 


$2.40. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


INS IN ENT oars Vos senior tale ae) one coe Redon 
Addresstivrsd. sociale Shictetels ae 6 
CLEY, Fedahids east ser ec sdoue tae Zone 
Statesioads ctseor -iehhherdhetis cite 
Membership Number: ......... 5 oN 


ee 
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Lines Aft... 


DOOOOOCOOOCOOOCOSCOOCOOOCOCOOOOCOOD 


Middle East Muse 
Dear Sirs: 


Middle East Memo in the March 
edition was most interesting. Two years 
ago Mrs. Strang and I took the Mediter- 
ranean cruise on the maiden voyage of 
the Independence and visited Israel, 
Jerusalem and Lebanon, as well as Tur- 
key and Egypt. The article by Nuri Eren 
on Turkey in the March edition was also 
most interesting, and all of these articles 
made us wish to revisit the Middle East. 

S. Bartow Strang 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Travel Tax 


Dear Sirs: 

I think Travet should remind its 
readers monthly about the injustice of 
the travel tax and work for its abolish- 
ment. ... Unless you and other publica- 
tion interested in travel publicize this in- 
justice, nothing will be done and this 
anti-democratic tax will never be abol- 
ished. The traveler who always has a 
meager budget for a trip once or twice 
a year and for his mental health should 
be kept in mind, as such a traveler will 
always consider traveling a necessity at 
off as well as on seasons. 

Anthony Pizzato 
New York, N. Y.* 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


16 -MM Photographers! Make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, dia- 
monds, silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail ar- 
ticles or write for free information. Lowe’s 
301 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


IMPORT—EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, 155, Los Angeles 24. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Collecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines.”’ Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free book- 
let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


A 


FUNWAY THRU South America and the Carib- 
bean, Peru, $2.65 a day! Bolivia, $2.10. 
Ecuador, $2.10. Cruise Amazon, $1.15 a day. 
32 romantic islands, $4.00 a day! Two ex- 
citingly different pocket guides in one! Mail 
$1.50 to—FunWay Travels, Box 612, San 
Bernardino, California. 


ES 


RAISE ORCHIDS—at home—big profits—fas- 
cinating. Year ’round any climate. No green~ 
house. Instructions, including 3 orchid plants, 
sent for no-risk examination. Free details. 
Flowerland, 601-CD, S. Vermont, Los Angeles 5. 


GOOD USED books. 50¢-$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All fields. 
Just drop us a postcard. Editions, Dept. 50, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
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FINER FOODS from famous places . . . for 
the epicurean . . . for unusual gifts .. . for 
menu variety. Write to-day for free lists. 
Browns Fancy & Imported Foods, 3117 East 
13th, Wichita, Kansas. 


U. S. RARE COIN Value Guide. Listing prices 
paid for every coin minted by the United 
States Mints since 1793, Profusely illustrated. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Joel Tillberg, Proctor 7, 
Vermont. 


EUROPEAN AUTO tours: Where in Europe 
would YOU like to go? Unique Custom-made 
itineraries fit your budget, time, interests. 
$14 daily up, including unlimited mileage, 
first-class | accommodations. Auto-Conomy 
Tours, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


YOU NEED a Chicago mail address on your 
letter, For business or personal use. Creates 
Prestige. Builds business quick! Your mail, 
parcels, telegrams received and forwarded. 
Like having office or residence here. Perma- 
nent! Confidential. Cost few cents a month. 
Write Faultless Organization, Dept. T. 677 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


TRAVEL ADVENTURE! Do you qualify to see 
Scandinavia, Lapland, Netherlands with fa- 
mous explorer? Selected group share cost 
$1,350 each, 39 days $.A.A. from New York 
producing exciting color films. Leave June 
5th. Neil Douglas, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


25 YEARS practical experience in the pro- 
motional field. Merchandising, labor rela- 
tions, maritime operations, motion pictures. 
Age 44, Irish American, financially responsi- 
ble, world traveled, married. Open for any 
good proposition, foreign or domestic. Box 
C. | Travel Magazine. 


ROME, VENICE, Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, 
Paris, Versailles, Fountainbleau, French Rivi- 
era, Austrian Tyrol, Madrid, Seville, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Athens, Bali, India, Pakistan, Etc. 
High quality color Slides, Catalog ‘‘T”’ Free. 
Argo Slides, 62 William Street, New York 5, 
New York, 
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Brim Full 


Dear Sirs: 

My subscription to TRAVEL did not 
start until September, 1952, which I 
regret very much because this maga- 
zine is the most interesting reading I 
have ever had. The December issue is 
just brim full of high power description 


by your able writers. 
W. F. Oelrich 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Letter Man 


Dear Sirs: 

I should like to hear from people in 
the following countries or who have 
visited these countries: British Hon- 
duras,*Costa Rica, Cuba and Mexico. 
I hope you will have space to print 
this in Lines Aft. 

Burney Burger 


New Castle, Va. 


Brain-Twister Answers 


J. Austria; Portugal; Israel; Turkey; 
France; Belgium; Switz.; Luxemboug; 
USA; Ancient Rome; there ain’t no such 
currency! 2. Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Okla. & New Mexico; Peru, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Argentine & Chile; Belgium, 
France & Germany. 3. 267,339 sq. m. 4 
California, with 158,693 sq. m. 1,214 
sqms., poor little thing! 5. In the state of 
my imagination! 6, $5 one person; $0-7 per 
couple; Ditto; $1; Two bits a_ service; 
$3 (if he scrapes enough); $2; 7. 
Amsterdam, Madrid, Brussels, The Cat- 
skills, Quebec, New York, Rio de Janeiro, 
London, Boston, Rome. 8. Brussels. Ha- 
vana. New York. Dublin. Paris. New, York 
& Bermuda. 9. Madrid. Between Hollywood 
& L.A. Paris. Rome. Stockholm. Mexico 
City. 10. Denmark. Sweden. France (it’s 
meat & bean stew, folks!). Brazil. Spain. 
Korea. Boston. Italy. 11. Two cities in 
Guatemala. 12. Not unless you’re wearing 
your fur-lined girdle. It’s winter time 
there! 13. It’s not a Hotel, it’s Napoleon’s 
tomb. 14. The Big Mo is Battleship Mis- 
souri; Little Mo is Maureen Connelly, best 
lady tennis player in the world; S.S. Mau- 
retania; Venice. 15. (a) Skittles is a bowl- 
ing-quoit game. (b) He means she’s 
“homey”’—better not! 


Solution to Puzzle On Page 38 
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MANY PEOPLE RING YOUR DOORBELL 
FRIENDS, COLLECTORS, SALESMEN 


When a young man or woman representing National Cir- 


culating Company of New York or Periodical Sales Com- 
pany of Chicago calls, you can be sure he is calling to sell 


you not a “‘song”’ but a service! 


They are selling you entertainment, travel, politics, romance 


and education—for that is what a magazine brings to you! 


Door-to-door selling of magazines has aided incalculably 
in the dissemination of these pleasures and necessities to 
Home Town, U. S. A. 


Subscription sales by National and Periodical, through 
their nation-wide operations, have helped the majority of 
class publications reach all-time highs in their respective 


circulations. 


NATIONAL 
CIRCULATING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Have You Talked 
to This Boy 

§ or Girl 
Lately? 
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Newsweek 


All National and Periodical 
solicitors are registered with 
the Central Registry of Mag- 
azine Publishers’ Association. 


When you see the solicitor’s National or Periodical 
credential, you can be sure your money and your sub- 
scription order will be promptly and properly for- 
warded to the publishers. 


PERIODICAL 
SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Arrange for the simple, convenient Rootes Overseas Plan 
and go to Europe with “YOUR CAR IN YOUR POCKET” 


The Rootes Overseas Delivery Plan 


1. You order your Hillman Minx here, pay 
for it at the favorable dollar price. 


2. Your Hillman is delivered to you punc:- 
tually, almost any place in Europe. 


3.Enjoy your Hillman over here, too—it 
can be shipped back home without extra 
cost when your trip is done. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y, 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif, 


Wander off the beaten track in Europe—visit out-of- 
the-way places most people miss, in your own Hillman 
Minx! You stop being a slave to schedules and save 
money besides when you join the Rootes Overseas Plan, 
and go to Europe with “your car in your pocket.” 


Write for full details and name of your nearest dealer. 
(By the way, you don’t have to go to Europe to enjoy 


a Hillman. There are more than 700 sales, service and 
parts depots in North America.) 


ROOTES MOTORS (Canada) LTD. 


2019 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario 
25 St. James Street, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Quebec 
3135 West Broadway, Vancouver, British Columbia 


